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Now for junior high, too! 


For years the English Journal has been generally known to tbe the high :school 
English weacher’s best means.of keeping ‘up with the professional advance in his field. 
It publishes most of the important articles on the teaching of secondary-schodl English, 
and summarises -all thase that stray into other magazines. ‘Now .by an enlargement 
of the magazine and the elimination of all college articles, the editors ‘have secured 
space for .athequate attention to junior high ,problems also. 









And the new “college edition” 


is the forum ‘far the discussion of work in the higher mstitutions from Freshman-cam- 
position to graduate theses. Its rapidly growing crrculation:shows that, contrary to 
many reports, college men are interested in their teaching. 


Either edition, $3.00 Both to one address, $4.50 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH CHIL- 
DREN 
by Mary H. Lewis 


This is a very different book on educa- 
tion which will fascinate teachers. It 
tells the story of a progressive school 
founded and run by a remarkable, 
courageous, far-seeing woman. The 
experiment was based on the theory of 
stressing the importance of environ- 
ment as an essential factor in educa- 
tion. Professor John Dewey calls this 
adventure “‘one of the two or three 
outstanding experiments in elemen- 
tary education.” Illustrated. $1.50 


A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR 
CHARACTER TRAINING 


Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend 
by Starbuck and Shuttleworth 


Discusses the scope and significance of 
the fanciful tale, the art of story-tell- 
ing, and standards of judging stories. 
It also presents a selected list of the 
world’s best fairy tales, classified and 
grouped. $2.00 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CURRICU- 
LUM MAKING 


by Henry Harap 


A book of theory and practice built on 
actual experience in the field and class- 
room. It is a wise and helpful working 
instrument for students and teachers. 
This book is primarily a “word” book 
and is to be followed. exactly for best 
results. $1.80 





On various phases of education 
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HOW TO MEASURE 
by Wilson and Hoke 


A revised and enlarged edition 
of one of the pioneer works on 
the practical uses of tests. Tests 
are discussed, evaluated, and 
described. "$2. 00 


A SOCIOLOGICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


by Ross L. Finney 


A new and thought-stimulating 
application to education of the 
doctrines of one of our most 
serious students of sociology. 
“The central idea of the book 
is the * telic’ function of educa- 
tion.’ $2.50 


A MANUAL FOR STU- 
DENT TEACHERS 

by Hugh C. Pryor 

The teacher's work is divided 
up into units, each of which is 
to be mastered in turn. They 
cover all phases from discipline 
and seating to more scholastic 
problems. In tablet form with 
loose leaves. $ .75 





WHICH COLLEGE? 


by Rita S. Halle 


All the information needed to 
make a preliminary choice from 
the 325 most important col- 
leges in the country. It ex- 
plains the advantages of going 
to college; the types of boys 
and girls who are likely to 
beneht by college; the new 
admission requirements and 


methods. $1.50 
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Standardized, Scientific! 


A dependable gauge for class progress and 
accomplishment in any one subject. 


THE HARVARD TESTS 


Tests in LATIN, CHEMISTRY, FRENCH VOCABULARY, SOCIAL 
STUDIES, and ELEMENTARY PHysics. Circular on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 









Massachusetts Utilities Investment Trust 
5% Convertible Participating 
Preference Shares 











This Trust is organized under the Massachusetts Laws 
and owns control of 46 operating companies serving 94 
cities and towns in Massachusetts. 







Gross Revenue for 1927 over $9,800,000. 





We recommend these shares for investment. 






Price at market 
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TENDENCIES IN SUPERVISION* 


By JAMES RALPH McGAUGHY 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


BOUT ten weeks ago I returned from a professional trip of 
A nearly twelve thousand miles. On this trip I visited the ele- 


mentary schools of many of our large cities, spending from one to 
three days in each city. The main objective of my trip was a study 
of the professional job which we call supervision, both as to its 
organization and as to its method of functioning. On my return, I 
was asked to present to this group some of my conclusions concern- 
ing present tendencies in elementary school supervision in our Ameri- 
can cities. 

The first tendency which I wish to report to you is in the field of 
school organization. There is a good deal of idle talk concerning 
“conflicts” between building principals and elementary supervisors. 
In a public school system with a sound organization such a “conflict” 
is impossible and unthinkable. In the administrative sense the prin- 
cipal is always right. I mean by this that in a sound organization the 
elementary supervisor is a staff officer attached to the office of the 
superintendent of schools or to that of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools. The supervisor is therefore a person 
without authority in a well-organized system. He is an expert helper 


and adviser, a sympathetic professional leader of principals and class- 
room teachers. 


* Address before the Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Associa- 
February 28, 1928. 
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The principal, on the other hand, must be a person of authority. 
This authority is delegated to him by the superintendent of schools. 
To have a complete understanding of the administrative necessity of 
this arrangement it may be profitable to trace the line of authority 
from its origin to its end. It is important to note that at each step 
this line of authority is a single line. No school officer or agency 
should ever be held directly responsible to two different superior 
authorities. 

Under the “‘elastic’’ clause of the Federal Constitution the state, 
or commonwealth, is given complete authority with respect to public 
education. The people of the state make their will effective through 
a representative state board of education. Members of this board 
are chosen directly by the people or by the governor of the state who 
is an elected representative of all the people. The state board func- 
tions administratively through a state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion whom this board should choose. It is a most unsound procedure 
and is greatly to be regretted that many state superintendents are 
elected directly by the people. The state superintendent with his staff 
makes up the state department of education. It is from this depart- 
ment and the state board of education whose policies it executes that 
the single line of authority leads down to each local unit of school 
administration, whether it be a tiny district, a village, a county, or a 
city. Duties and powers which the state does not reserve unto itself 
are delegated straight down this line to the people of each local unit. 

The people of the local unit make their will effective by delegating 
this authority to a local board of education. Its members should be 
elected at large by popular vote on a nonpartisan ballot. This local 
board then chooses its executive officer, the local superintendent of 
schools. He should be its sole executive officer and all agencies of 
local school administration should report to the board of education 
through him. Some boards of education have two or three or four 
executive officers of codrdinate authority. In some cities there is an 
executive committee—a board of superintendents—with a superin- 
tendent of schools acting as chairman of this board. Any one of these 
other organizations facilitates delay in reaching important decisions 
and leads to confusion and a lack of coédrdination in school adminis- 
tration. There is a strong tendency toward making the superintendent 
of schools the sole executive of the local board of education. 
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The superintendent of schools, of course, finds it necessary to 
delegate to others many of the administrative duties and powers 
which are vested in him by the board of education. In the case of 
each school building, this line of authority runs directly and in a 
single line to the principal of that building. To him must be delegated 
full responsibility and authority with respect to the functioning of 
the educational program offered in his building and with respect to 
the administration of his building and grounds. Just as the local 
board of education and the superintendent of schools must function 
in conformity with the minimum standards laid down by the state, so 
must the building principal be guided and ruled by the general policies 
of the board of education and by the administrative orders of the 
superintendent of schools. The principal in turn delegates to each 
classroom teacher a certain amount of authority with respect to instruc- 
tion and discipline in his own classroom. 

We have now followed the straight, single line of authority from 
its origin, the people of the state, down to its terminus, the pupil in 
the classroom. In no case has it been possible for a pupil or teacher 
or other school official to chose any one of two or three lines up which 
he may go to a superior authority. 

The whole point of this rather lengthy discussion of the line of 
authority in school organization is to make it clear that there is no 
possible position in the line at which we may place the elementary 
supervisor. If we place him in the line between the principal and the 
classroom teacher and give him authority over the teacher, we no 
longer have the right to hold the principal responsible for the success 
of the educational program offered in his school. We also place the 
teacher in the embarrassing and confusing position of having two 
superior oficers—a choice of two lines of authority up which he may 
go to a superior. On the other hand, if we place the supervisor in the 
line between the principal and the superintendent of schools or the 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools and give the 
supervisor authority over the principal with respect to matters of 
instruction, we again have overlapping of authority and uncertainty 
and confusion in general. From such a process of elimination we 
must conclude that it is not sound administration to place the super- 
visor at any point in the line of authority. 

Entirely apart from the necessities of sound organization it is 
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highly desirable that the supervisor shall not have authority over 
the teachers whom he supervises. The successful supervisor must be 
accepted as a friend and sympathetic helper, a wise, well-trained, 
professional adviser. His relationship with the teacher is therefore 
a most delicate and subtle one; seemingly trifling matters will make 
or break his effectiveness. If the teacher recognizes in him a person 
of authority with power to coérce him and enforce his recommenda- 
tions, the effectiveness of the supervisor has been put under a serious, 
almost insurmountable handicap. 

I am pleased to report that the tendency to organize the super- 
visory function with the supervisors on the staff of the superintendent 
of schools or, in larger cities, on the staff of the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools, now prevails widely in 
American cities. 

Another important tendency in the administrative organization of 
supervision is worthy of honorable mention. It is that of making 
the special subject supervisors an integral part of one supervisory 
staff instead of having two separate groups—or even the half dozen 
separate organizations of some cities. This is making possible the 
more rapid and effective adoption of a modern philosophy of education 
in such fields as music, drawing, and industrial arts. At the same time 
it serves the important function of bringing about a more perfect 
correlation and integration of the whole subject matter of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

Up to this point we have spent a good deal of time in discussing 
tendencies in school organization. During the remainder of our dis- 
cussion we shall be directly concerned with the functioning of super- 
vision in our city school systems. In this connection we will mention 
two or three pronounced tendencies. One is that of the use of stand- 
ard tests and objective measures to determine the needs of teachers 
and pupils and thus to provide a basis for improving instruction. 
Another is that of delegating to the building principal more and more 
responsibility for the individual supervision of classroom teachers. 
A third tendency is that of requiring a great deal of research and ex- 
perimentation on the part of supervisors, particularly in the field of 
the curriculum. 

Much has been said of the use of tests and measurements as a basis 
for determining a point of departure in supervision. I need not take 
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much time for further discussion now. The most important func- 
tion of supervision is the improvement of instruction in the classroom. 
Instruction can be improved effectively only if we have scientific knowl- 
edge of the strengths and weaknesses of individual teachers and 
pupils. Such scientific knowledge can come only through diagnosis— 
sympathetic, detailed, scientific diagnosis. I shall not waste your time 
to say over again the obvious and important things which all of us 
must recognize in relation to the important contribution to super- 
vision made by the measurement movement. No one is more heartily 
in sympathy with its scientific adaptation to the problems of super- 
vision than am I, but in our enthusiasm for things new and scientific 
in education there is a growing tendency to become lax and unscientific 
in our use of these instruments and in our interpretation of their 
results. 

One of these dangers is found in what I sometimes call the “‘I1.Q. 
fallacy... We should not forget that the I.Q. is an average—that a 
pupil’s accomplishment in several separate performances are averaged 
together and a single score is given him. Nor should we forget that 
the intelligence tests we are using are undoubtedly lop-sided—that they 
test particularly, and almost exclusively, an abstract intelligence 
which is able to react to spoken and written words. The 1.Q. measure 
may therefore be entirely valid to predict a pupil’s success on the 
“book-larnin” side of education but it is most unscientific to suppose 
that it yields a complete and scientific diagnosis of the whole of a 
pupil’s mental capacity and ability. 

Another procedure which I believe to be unscientific is that of 
rating a teacher or judging his success on the basis of the test scores 
of his pupils. Too small a part of the total educational product is 
now subject to scientific measurement—too many variables are work- 
ing with the teacher’s influence to add to or subtract from his effective- 
ness—to justify us in rating teachers on such evidence at this stage of 
our advancement in the science of education. 

The second tendency observed in the functioning of supervision in 
the elementary schools of American cities is that of delegating more 
and more responsibility to the building principal. In general, there 
are two methods of working to improve instruction: First, with 
individual teachers in their classrooms, and second, with groups 
of teachers or principals. There is a growing tendency for super- 
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vision of the individual type to be done almost entirely by the principal. 
This is especially true in the larger cities. It is safe to predict that 
the work of the general supervisor serving as a staff officer of the 
superintendent of schools will for some time be confined largely 
to training principals and teachers in groups. Much of this training 
will be done through discussion of demonstration lessons taught by 
regular teachers and through group study of professional problems 
under the leadership of the supervisor. 

The principal reason for this development seems to be an economic 
one. ‘The typical large city has a staff of elementary supervisors 
which is not more than twenty or thirty per cent as large as it would 
have to be if it were to do adequate classroom supervision with in- 
dividual teachers. Another way of expressing this fact is to say that 
it would probably require an added expenditure of two dollars per year 
per elementary pupil in average daily attendance to make it possible 
for a board of education to provide anything approaching adequate 
supervision of each classroom teacher by a specially trained elementary 
supervisor. In a city of two hundred fifty thousand this would mean 
an increase of about fifty thousand dollars per year in present budgets. 
In a city of one hundred thousand or fifty thousand, the necessary in- 
creases would be proportionately smaller. 

A trip such as mine leaves no shadow of a doubt that supervision 
is here to stay and that it is becoming increasingly important. It is 
no longer considered fair or economical to leave even the best of good 
teachers without professional advice and counsel concerning the prob- 
lems he faces in his separate classroom. Since the supervisory staff 
is too small to do the job adequately, the full burden of this individual 
supervision is falling upon the building principal. This fact has most 
important implications for the future. 

In the first place, principals must learn how to supervise their 
teachers effectively. New principals will be chosen on the basis of 
their ability to do so. Principals already in service must be trained 
for this function. Many supervisors are now devoting the major 
portion of their time and energy to this work of training principals. 
Another implication for the principal is that he must learn to sys- 
tematize his office routine and to delegate to others those administra- 
tive details which do not absolutely demand his personal attention. 

The scientific study of the administration of elementary schools is 
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one of the most important and challenging needs in the field of ele- 
mentary education at the present time. Until this problem is solved 
many elementary principals will honestly believe that it is necessary 
for them to sit in their swivel chairs from eighty to one hundred per 
cent of each school day and that they have little or no time for class- 
room supervision. It is just possible that if principals would set 
about proving that they can use their time to the best advantage 
when they are not sitting in their offices they would have little trouble 
in prying adequate clerical assistance out of hard-headed boards of 
education. 

The third very definite tendency in American cities is that of 
assigning to supervisors increasing responsibility in the preparation 
and validation of curriculum materials. In a few cities this function 
of supervision is considered more important than any other. This 
requirement makes it essential that the staff supervisor be trained 
professionally so that he is able to conduct and direct curriculum 
research and experimentation. Just as heavier responsibility for 
classroom supervision is requiring of principals more professional 
training and study, so are these newer duties of the supervisor making 
the same sort of demand on him. Perhaps the most important im- 
plications of these facts are for training institutions such as our own. 
Courses must be reorganized so that they will be truly professional. 
It is not enough that we hand out to principals and supervisors who 
come to our institutions some cut and dried theories with respect to 
supervision and research and experimentation. We must equip them 
in such a way that they can go back to their positions and solve these 
newer professional problems which they must face. 

In conclusion, then, we would repeat that there seems to be two 
distinct tendencies in the organization of city school systems to pro- 
vide for elementary school supervision. One is the perfectly sound 
one of organizing supervision as a staff function with the head of the 
staff reporting directly to the superintendent of schools or to the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools. In this re- 
lationship the supervisor is not placed in the line of authority at all. 
His function is a strictly professional one. He is an adviser and 
leader; he cannot be a driver or enforcement officer. 

The second tendency in school organization is likewise a most 
healthful one. It is that of making the special subject supervisors 
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a part of the supervisory staff of the superintendent of schools under 
the leadership of a general supervisor. This facilitates a desirable 
correlation of all of the activities of the educational program. At the 
same time it insures the operation of a modern philosophy of educa- 
tion in the special subject fields. 

Three general tendencies have been noted with respect to the func- 
tioning of supervisory service in city school systems. One is a very 
pronounced tendency to base definite proposals for the improvement 
of instruction on the results of standard tests and other objective 
measures. This tendency is to be commended highly as it does away 
with much guesswork and the waste from misdirected energy. At 
the same time there is genuine danger in this movement. ‘There is 
a growing tendency for us to become lax and unscientific in our use of 
these measuring instruments and in the interpretation of the facts 
which they reveal. 

A second tendency in supervision is that of placing upon the build- 
ing principal the major responsibility for the improvement of the 
instruction of the individual teacher in his classroom. ‘This results 
in an increasing demand that the principal learn how to systematize 
his office routine and delegate to others many of the minor adminis- 
trative details. At the same time it obligates him to learn how to 
supervise classroom work effectively. ‘The third tendency noted is 
that of holding the general supervisor responsible for an increasing 
amount of research and experimentation particularly in the field of 
the elementary school curriculum. 

It is our sincere belief that each one of the five tendencies reported 
to you to-day is leading very directly and definitely toward desirable 
progress and improvement in elementary education. I am more than 
ever convinced that supervision is not an evil made necessary by the 
fact that many teachers and some principals are not adequately 
trained. As these defects are remedied there will be an increasing 
need for more supervision of the highest type. 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


By E. S. EVENDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HERE is to-day a more general interest in higher education 
than ever before in the history of this country. No better 
evidence of this interest is needed than the persistent advzrse criti- 
cism of the work of colleges and universities. Criticism of these insti- 
tutions has become a favorite theme for reporters, feature writers, 
editors, and authors. No phase of college life or college work has 
been spared in this vigorous attack, nor has any individual college in 
any section of the country been overlooked. 

One phase of college work which has come most recently under the 
critics’ fire is the instruction given by college teachers. The problem 
of providing satisfactory instruction in colleges is also one of the last 
of the important problems to receive the attention of college adminis- 
trators. It has been made to wait while such matters as increased 
support, better buildings, increased enrollment, more dormitories, 
larger athletic stadia, and other of the more tangible problems were 
solved or at least were vigorously attacked. 

Now, however, there is a widespread and wholesome interest in the 
quality of instruction given in our colleges. It is being directly or 
indirectly stressed by all national standardizing agencies and is being 
made the subject of some extensive experiments in the field of 
college teaching in Columbia, Harvard, Swarthmore, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Antioch, and many other schools. The summer sessions 
at Cornell University and the University of Wisconsin, held by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education to improve 
the quality of instruction in schools of engineering, give further evi- 
dence of this interest. The number of attempts on the part of the 
faculties of professional and technical schools to secure help in im- 
proving the efficiency of their classroom methods is increasing. 

The question might very reasonably be asked, ‘‘Why, until recently, 
have we had this apparent lack of interest in the quality of instruc- 
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tion in our colleges and universities ?’’ Some of the most important 
reasons for this are well known but their enumeration may direct 
attention to the need for further study and a more careful adjustment 
of the factors involved. 

The first reason for this earlier lack of interest is that the absence 
of teaching skill on the part of the college teacher is not so apparently 
and so immediately disastrous to the success of his work as is its 
absence in the teacher in the lower divisions of school work. College 
students are more mature and more self-reliant. The more capable 
of them can, by their reading and study, partially make up the loss 
that results from poor instruction. They are nevertheless aware 
of their loss and of the difference between thorough and skillful 
teaching and that which is received from the so-called “‘cinch’’ or 
‘snap’ courses found in many departments of most of our colleges. 

In the second place, other types of achievement on the part of 
college instructors are more highly prized and more adequately re- 
warded than is exceptional skill in teaching. Time and effort spent 
in what is called “scholarly productivity,” or in service as expert or 
specialist, or even in the administrative tasks of the college are likely 
to bring larger rewards and wider recognition than time and effort 
spent in perfecting technique of instruction or even the instructional 
content of courses. The college instructor who is outstanding for his 
ability as a teacher or for his interest in improving his work as a 
teacher seldom receives more credit or a higher salary than other 
instructors of the same experience and rank. 

In the third place, the increased specialization in our college work 
has rendered the supervision of college teachers extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Young teachers can be helped sometimes in matters 
of classroom technique by older teachers, particularly those in the 
same department. Even this supervision of the novice is rare, how- 
ever, for young college teachers are usually selected because they have 
conducted some intensive piece of research which makes them 
“specialists” at the very outset of their teaching. Because they are 
recognized as being ‘‘authorities” in one narrow field they too fre- 
quently assume that they are equally efficient in all of their work. 
As a result of these conditions, supervision of instruction, in the 
usually accepted meaning, is nonexistent in our colleges. 

Finally, the average service load (hours given to teaching and 
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to all duties which are considered part of a college teacher’s work) 
has been and is too heavy to permit instructors to give the proper 
amount of time and energy to improving their teaching. The standard 
usually set, sixteen hours of class work, holds the college teacher 
responsible for meeting as many hours of instruction as the students 
are permitted to enroll for. When their heavier responsibilities 
in other lines are considered they do not have as much time for prepa- 
ration as their students have to study for the same class exercise. 

Further study of this problem will undoubtedly reveal other con- 
ditions involved in the neglect of this element in college work and 
will also result in very practical administrative, supervisory, and in- 
dividual adjustments for giving to “good teaching”’ in colleges the 
recognition and attention which it deserves. For the double purpose 
of provoking thought which may lead to the refinement of some of 
these adjustments and encouraging the formulation of others, a list 
of specific suggestions for improving the quality and effectiveness of 
instruction in our colleges is presented.’ 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY ADJUSTMENTS 


1. Unfailing recognition, by administrators, of commendable work 
in class instruction will do much to improve its quality. This recogni- 
tion need not always be in the form of increased salaries or promo- 
tion in rank. Commendatory mention, in an annual or other report, 
or at staff meetings, of earnest and successful efforts to improve teach- 
ing, or of an experiment which resulted in the evaluation of some 
teaching technique, is another form of recognition which, if justly and 
invariably accorded, will promote increased interest in good instruc- 
tion. 

Still another form of recognition would be made possible if adminis- 
trative oficers asked the younger members of the staff to visit the 
classes of particularly successful teachers with whom they would be 
privileged to discuss their instructional problems. These visits and 
discussions might easily result in the invitation from the younger 
teacher to the more successful teacher to visit some of his classes and 
discuss his work with him. 

2 Most of the suggestions listed in this paper have been assembled from observations in colleges 
in this country and in Great Britain or from discussions with administrative officers of these 


institutions. Some of them have been received from Dean Emeritus James E. Russell's discus- 


sions with classes in College Administration and have been practiced successfully under his guidance 
in Teachers College. 
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2. Provision of opportunities for college teachers to present to one 
or more interested groups of teachers the subject matter, organization, 
and methods of instruction used by them in some of their essential 
courses, will undoubtedly improve the material of instruction as well 
as the methods used. These groups may be selected on several bases, 
such as similiarity of age or experience, similarity of interests, 
diversity of interest, or ability to assist the reporting instructor. If 
the proper spirit of keen but kindly criticism is established, these 
presentations will encourage a more careful selection of material and 
its more logical organization, both of which will be further refined 
as the result of the discussion. 

3. Instruction will also be improved if the college authorities will 
encourage and liberally provide for the publication (perhaps only in 
multigraphed or mimeographed form) of outlines of courses, syllabi, 
selected and annotated bibliographies, extracts from sources difficult 
to secure, and other such material. The effects of such studies on the 
work of any college teacher are apparent. Accuracy and up-to-dateness 
of the material will be improved even though the actual methods of 
instruction may not necessarily be improved. 

4. College administrators may also contribute to better instruction 
by encouraging experimentation with different types of instructional 
organization, such as orientation courses, modified “honors’’ courses, 
tutorial instruction for selected groups, sectioning classes according 
to ability, or similar experiments. These changes can usually be 
arranged with little or no extra cost provided that the administrative 
officers are interested enough to take the necessary time to work out 
the adjustments. Though some of these experiments may not prove 
successful, it is doubtful whether the instructors can participate in 
them without a beneficial effect on their teaching even if the result is 
nothing more than an increased confidence in their previously used 
methods. (This assumes, of course, that the experiment is con- 
scientiously carried on for a period of time long enough to give it a 
fair trial.) 

5. An increased amount of faculty participation in determining 
school policies which affect instruction will undoubtedly bring about a 
better understanding of the program for the entire college and of the 
work of other departments and will prevent undesirable duplications 
in instructional material and promote a higher degree of codperation 
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among the teachers. The present tendency for college faculties to 
ask for and receive a greater share of responsibility in the general 
administration of the college affairs will work against the improve- 
ment of instruction, unless the responsibility is confined to issues quite 
definitely related to the content and methods of instruction, the 
arrangement of courses, and similar questions. College administra- 
tion requires special abilities and demands special training. Successful 
college administrators must continue to study and conduct research 
in the field of their responsibilities just as certainly as successful 
teachers must in their fields. Because these fields are very differ- 
ent, however, to ask specialists in subject matter fields to cast intelli- 
gent votes on matters of general administration is to ask them to 
“keep up”’ in two fields instead of one with the resultant neglect of 
both. 

6. Colleges can make a very positive contribution to the improve- 
ment of instruction by providing a college director of research and 
statistics, one of whose principal duties would be to conduct inter- and 
intra-departmental studies which instructors usually have neither 
time nor facilities to undertake. Naming a few studies which such 
a director could conduct will show clearly the types of contributions 
which this office could make in giving instructors a better understand- 
ing of the students who are being taught. 


a. What are the social and economic backgrounds of the students? 

b. What different ‘motive groups” (reasons for being in college) 
must be served by the instructional offerings of different depart- 
ments? 

c. Are the programs of individual students which result from vary- 
ing amounts of free election consistent with programs which are 
recommended by the departments in which the students major? 

d. What are the variations in the marking standards among differ- 
ent instructors? 

e. What are the demands for trained workers in the fields served 
by the college and what are the possibilities of placement in those 
fields at the close of any year? 

f. What is the extent of the area served by the institution? 
Whether this service will demand part or all of the time of such a 
director will depend upon the size and economic condition of the 
college. 
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7. By giving more attention to the way in which sabbatical absences 
are used by faculty members, the administrative officers could make 
this provision contribute greatly to the professional equipment of 
college teachers. Too frequently these absences are financial 
“catch-up” periods in which teachers earn another salary in another 
college while receiving their sabbatical allowances. Aside from the 
different set of contacts which college professors make with different 
faculty members when they teach for a year in other colleges, they 
gain very little in their ability as instructors over what they would gain 
by teaching the same subjects to different groups of students in their 
own colleges. All the benefits derived from teaching in other institu- 
tions under such conditions can be more economically realized by pro- 
viding for exchanges of professors between colleges. Such exchanges, 
however, can be made during any year and need not occur during 
the years when teachers have sabbatical absences. Instead, it would 
make for better college teaching if administrative officers and teachers 
could agree upon some phases of the teachers’ work which could be 
strengthened during sabbatical years. 

8. Another organization adjustment which will usually result in 
better teaching is the plan of assigning two or more instructors to the 
same course with the understanding that they are jointly responsible 
for developing its content and the methods of instruction. Each 
should, of course, attend the class when another member of the 
group is in charge. In this manner each will become thoroughly 
conversant with all the work that is presented in the course and 
each will be in a position to help the other in matters of classroom 
procedure. This plan calls for relatively large classes and can be 
done most successfully with the more important or major courses. 
Such an arrangement has the additional advantage of making it pos- 
sible to have instructors with different special interests and varying 
experiences contribute to the instruction of a given class. The several 
instructors supplement the contributions of one another and protect 
the students from extreme or biased presentations. 

g. Another administrative provision which will encourage study 
and continued growth is to place more responsibility upon college 
teachers for the selection of library books in their fields. This helps 
them to keep up with the publications of their special subjects 
and should insure the selection of books which will be more exten- 
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sively used by the students. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that most college libraries should provide more special books for 
individual teachers as well as all of the general reference material 
which students need. The amount of reading by students will be 
increased and broadened if they are given free access to the book- 
shelves and if the most frequently used books in some of the principal 
courses are placed in separate reading or seminar rooms. 


ADJUSTMENTS BY INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS 


1. Teachers may improve their teaching efficiency by visiting the 
classes of other teachers. This can be done on a purely voluntary 
basis except where it is requested by some administrative or super- 
visory ofhcer as suggested in the first of these proposals. If these 
visits are known about in advance and are made with the visited in- 
structor’s approval or upon his invitation, they cannot have other 
than beneficial results. When such visits are being made it will 
increase their value and frequency if the visitor will follow the simple 
rule: “‘Look for and comment upon only those elements in the observed 
lesson which are directly helpful to the observer.’”’ This puts the 
visitor in the position of a learner and prevents his assumption of the 
role of critic or supervisor. In his comments upon the elements which 
helped him, he will, in turn, frequently help, directly or indirectly, the 
visited instructor and pave the way for other desirable exchanges of 
experience. 

2. College teachers will produce a noticeable and steady growth 
in teaching abilities if they will set for themselves the goal that each 
year they will attempt some change in the content of one or more of 
the courses they offer or in their methods of presentation and that this 
change will be made a matter of record with the instructor’s opinion 
of the change and its results. It produces an attitude of mind favor- 
able to growth and helps teachers to remember that their methods, 
teaching devices, or organizations of material are not so established 
that they cannot be improved. The invitation to make these records 
and to keep them on file in one of the central offices will have at least 
two beneficial results. It will encourage every teacher to determine 
upon a ‘‘change’’ which will be definite and worthy enough to be made 
a matter of record and the list of such instructional experiments will 
be helpful to others. 
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3. The general tone of instruction of those college classes, which 
are conducted principally on the lecture basis, will be raised materially 
if instructors follow the practice of making assignments for reading 
and study long enough before a lecture to permit the students to com- 
plete the expected work before the lecture is given. This practice 
compels the instructor to make a presentation and summary of the 
topic to students who are already generally familiar with the material 
instead of the customary introductory lecture with its subsequent read- 
ing which too frequently goes over the same material as that covered 
in the lecture and has as its most probable result the conclusion: 
“What the professor told us was right, at least according to the 
authors he assigned us to read, and from whom, in all probability, he 
got his material.” 

4. A statement of the principal aims of each course offered by 
each teacher with the expected contribution to the professional or 
cultural equipment of each group served by the course is another 
desirable device. The formulation of these statements will aid in- 
structors in selecting the material to be included in their courses and 
will also produce material of value in preparing college catalogs or 
special announcements of groups of courses. If these statements are 
presented for criticism to selected groups or even to interested in- 
dividuals in that college or other colleges, they may frequently be im- 
proved in definiteness. These statements should then be used as 
bases for more detailed outlines or syllabi of these courses. 

5. When college teachers accept invitations to deliver lectures or to 
prepare papers for publication or for educational or professional 
meetings, they can, at the same time, make desirable additions to their 
teaching efficiency if they will take some phase of one of their courses 
which needs to be revised or supplemented and make the research or 
investigation for the article or address contribute toward that revision 
or extension. The paper itself, of course, will have to be written in 
the form and language demanded by the audience to which it is 
addressed, but the assembling of the material could contribute to 
some phase of the teacher’s work. 

6. In all probability college teachers of the future will do less 
“lecturing” and “conducting recitations” and will do more codperative 
study with their students. Good instruction of this kind will necessi- 
tate increased use of libraries and seminar rooms and the organiza- 
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tion of the work of courses so that units of work may be done by in- 
dividuals or by small groups. Improvement in this type of instruction 
will result also from perfecting the ability to conduct helpful con- 
structive discussions of previously assigned topics. 

7. One concomitant of the last suggestion is the improvement of 
college instruction by a more intimate acquaintance with the students, 
the result of which will be an increased amount of instruction done in 
conferences. Conferences are time-consuming, but if properly con- 
ducted, result in much more accurate adaptations of the offerings of 
the college to the needs of the students. This is probably the extent 
to which the so-called “tutorial system”’ will be used in most of our 
American colleges for a number of years. 

8. The preparation and use by college teachers of the newer types 
of tests and examinations will certainly react favorably upon the 
quality of instruction. It is not necessary for teachers to be enthusi- 
astic about such forms of testing; they need not even approve of 
them; but they cannot prepare them without being compelled to 
select the “high spots’ of their courses from several different points 
of view. For example, teachers must ask themselves what statements 
can be made about the important elements in their courses that are 
unequivocably either true or false before they can construct tests of 
the true-false type. Even if these newer tests are used only to 
supplement the tests usually given by the teacher, they are more objec- 
tive and more easily and accurately used for comparative purposes 
between sections of a class or between classes of different years or 
different schools than are the essay examinations which are usually 
given. It must certainly produce some constructive thinking on the 
part of college teachers who use the same objective test on two succes- 
sive groups to find that members of the second group do less well or at 
least no better than the previous groups. They may be able to ex- 
plain the results to their satisfaction but they cannot even do this 
without being thereby stronger teachers. 


In conclusion, it is necessary to caution the reader that no attempt 
has been made to present an exhaustive list of possible adjustments. 
Only some of the most obvious and the most easily applied have been 
given. It should also be said that only a few of these have passed 
the empirical test of being successfully operated in more than a few 
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institutions. It is obvious that these and other suggestions should be 
subjected to trials under conditions where allowance can be made 
for the effect of other variables. 

No one or even all of these suggestions, if followed, will make 
great college teachers out of those who do not like to teach or who 
are entirely satisfied with their present teaching abilities. But any 
one or all of them will help college teachers who conscientiously desire 


to improve the quality of their teaching. 











AUTHORITY OF THE STATE IN THE 
CONTROL OF PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By LESTER W. BARTLETT 
Director of Research, Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


UBLIC institutions of higher education, created by the state and 

under state support, are clearly within the control of the state. 
With regard to private colleges and universities it is not generally 
understood what the relation is between such institutions and the 
states under whose jurisdiction they exist. An understanding of the 
relationship, especially in this day when state participation in educa- 
tion is on the increase, is necessary as a guide to the conduct of both 
the state and the institution. 

On the question of the authority of the state over its private 
colleges and universities, it must be accepted that the opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court are final.’ It is in these that we seek 
answer to the following questions: What is the authority of the 
state in the incorporation of private colleges and universities? What 
authority has the state to place limitations upon the powers of such 
institutions at the time of their incorporation? What authority has 
the state to exercise a continuing control over them after incorpora- 
tion? 

A word of caution is necessary at the outset. There is danger that 
overzealous individuals may conclude that what a state is empowered 
to do is what the state will do. An illustration will show that practice 
may fall far short of possible action. Concerning the authority of the 
state to place limitations upon a corporation, the United States 
Supreme Court has said: 


The granting of the rights and privileges which constitute the franchise of a cor- 
poration being a matter resting entirely within the control of the legislature, to. be 


1 The control of the state over private institutions of higher education as revealed in the opinions 
of the United States Supreme Court, in the laws of the states governing the incorporation of 
such institutions, and in the charters of private colleges and universities is treated in a recent 
publication: State Control of Private Incorporated Institutions of Higher Education, by L. W. 
Bartlett, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 207, 1926. 
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exercised in its good pleasure, it may be accompanied with any such conditions as the 
legislature may deem most suitable to the public interests and policy.” 


It does not follow that a state, under such authority, will limit in 
the charter of a college the subjects which the college may offer, or 
name the people who shall serve as trustees, or in any other manner 
restrict the institution in the pursuit of its purpose. The fact is, 
in the case of private colleges, that the states have granted great 
liberty. Neither in the laws of the states under which higher in- 
stitutions are now generally incorporated, nor in the charters which 
colleges under former practice received from state legislature, is there 
evident any policy to the contrary. Take courses of study. Arkansas 
and Colorado require the courses of higher institutions to be of uni- 
versity or college grade. The District of Columbia provides that the 
courses be designated in the articles of incorporation. Maryland and 
New Jersey provide that such courses shall be given as are approved 
by the state board of education. Louisiana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania require four years, or the equivalent, after 
completion of a high school course of four years. Other than these, 
no specific provisions appear in the laws of the forty-nine states (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) touching upon the courses of study. 
Jt is evident, therefore, that states, although they have the authority, 
have not considered it wise policy to limit colleges and universities in 
what shall be taught. And so, caution should be exercised in assuming 
that the state makes a sweeping action just because it has been given 
wide power. 


I 


That the privilege to incorporate must be secured from some 
authority outside the associates grows out of the nature of a cor- 
poration. It is the concern of the founders that the institution should 
continue to exist beyond the life of any one of them and that the prop- 
erty which they give be used perpetually for the purpose designated. 
Two powers, then, must be secured which the associates as in- 
dividuals do not possess: immortality, which provides continuity of 
the object; and individuality, by which the members of the corporation 
may act as a single person and, like an individual, manage its own 
affairs, and hold property without the hazardous and endless necessity 


2143 U. S. 313, “Horn Silver Mining Company versus New York.” 
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of perpetual conveyance for the purpose of transmitting it from hand 
to hand. In England the power of granting these properties or creat- 
ing corporations is the prerogative of the crown; in the United States 
it is a prerogative of the state. That it rests nowhere else appears 
in an opinion of the United States Supreme Court: ® 


The granting of such a right or privilege [to be a corporation] rests entirely in the 
discretion of the state. 


Our first question is answered: The educational institution is 
dependent upon the state to the extent that it acquires from the state 
the right to be a corporation. 


II 


Since it is in the discretion of the state to grant the right to be a 
corporation, the question arises: What authority has the state to 
place limitations upon the powers of such institutions at the time of 
their incorporation? Can it require the approval of the articles by 
a special approving agency? Can it prescribe minimum standards 
pertaining to amount of property, instructional staff, courses, admis- 
sions, and degrees? Citation has been made of an opinion on this 
point. The state may impose conditions which it deems most suit- 
able to the public interest and policy. 

Two factors, however, influence the action of the state. First, 
it is essential that the corporation, whether educational or otherwise, 
be granted powers necessary for it to do business in pursuance of its 
purpose. Briefly, such powers provide for succession of membership, 
the holding and disposing of property, use of a seal, appointment 
of officers, contracting, and the making of by-laws. 

Second, the donor has rights in directing the use of his charity. 
This is established in court decision and practice. Says Zollman: * 


An individual who conveys property in trust for charitable purposes has, unless he 
should assign it to another, what is called visatorial power, in the exercise of which 
he may prescribe rules for its management and for the administration of the trust, 
and may govern and control the trustees, inspect their proceedings, and correct abuses 
in their conduct. 


Stanford University may be cited as an illustration. In 1885, 
Leland Stanford and his wife, desiring to promote public welfare 


S211 U. S. 54, “Berea College versus Kentucky.” 
*Zollman, C. F. American Law of Charities, par. 603. 
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by founding a university, secured from the state of California the 
passage of an act which empowered them to exercise, if they wished, 
absolute control over their charity. They were given the power to 
designate the purpose, nature, and location of the institution; to 
define the managing board, and, if they desired, exercise sole power 
of management; and to alter or modify the terms and conditions of 
the organization and conduct of the institution. Under this power 
they exercised control, acting through trustees of their appoint- 
ment, until 1903, when Mrs. Stanford relinquished all her rights to 
the property and vested sole management in the trustees. 

Practice with regard to the degree to which the donor retains 
control varies. It is becoming the custom for the donor to assign 
his rights to trustees, defining in the codicil of grant the purpose 
of the gift, either in general or specific terms. It would be interesting 
to follow the variations in practice but our object here is to point out 
that the donor has rights in directing the use of his charity, and that 
the state, in whatever action it takes, respects these rights. 

It appears, then, that the state has wide authority to impose 
conditions upon an educational institution at the time of its incor- 
poration, but in practice respects the right of the donor to direct the 
use of his charity and gives to the corporation the powers necessary 
for it to do business in pursuit of its purpose. 

As revealed in the laws of the states under which such institutions 
are incorporated, the policy of the states is not a restricted one. 
Generally, laws do not require that the articles of incorporation be 
scrutinized by a special agency selected for the purpose. Seven 
states place approving power in a judge of the county or circuit 
court, six in a charter board or corporation commission, and ten in 
the educational agency of the state. The laws, except in a few 
states, do not prescribe any limitations on the amount of property 
or number of instructional staff, courses, admissions, or degrees. 
Such limitations as are imposed have in view the maintenance of a 
standard in keeping with acceptable institutions of similar character. 
There is a tendency, however, to empower the educational agency 
of the state, upon its own standards, to approve the articles of incor- 
poration, or grant license to confer degrees. Ten states so provide. 

The practice of the states is thus cited briefly to show how 
limited is the extent to which they exercise their authority in restrict- 
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ing the action of educational corporations at the time of incorporation. 
However, the authority is there. The state can require the approval 
of the articles of incorporation by a special approving agency, as 
the State Board of Education. It can prescribe minimum standards 
regarding amount of property, instructional staff, courses, admission, 
and degrees. 


Ill 


When once a charter is granted to a college or university by the 
state, either under general law or special enactment of the legislature, 
what continuing contro] may the state exercise over its conduct? 
We have noted that the state may place limitations in the charter at 
incorporation. May the state later change any of the rights which 
it granted? May it, for instance, change the number of trustees 
or their method of appointment? Since the state’s participation in 
education is gradually being widened it is pertinent to ask how far 
the authority of the state extends in directing the conduct of chartered 
institutions. 

The famous Dartmouth College case readily comes to mind. In 
this instance, the state of New Hampshire, in 1816, attempted to 
secure greater control of the college by increasing the number of the 
trustees and altering the method of appointment, and by creating 
a board of overseers. The college objected. The case * came before 
the United States Supreme Court. Justice Marshall, in rendering 
his decision, declared that the charter was a contract within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States (Art. 1. Sec. 10); 
and that an act of the state legislature of New Hampshire, altering 
the charter, without the consent of the corporation, in a material 
respect, was an act impairing the obligation of the charter. 

The effect of the Dartmouth College decision was far-reaching. 
In the first place, it safeguarded to the early colleges the rights which 
had been granted them by the crown or the colonial governments, 
and guaranteed to all future colleges an independence in the exercise 
of chartered rights without danger of state interference. 

In the second place, the decision suggested the alternative that 
states could establish institutions entirely under their own control. 
Marshall said further: 


54 Wheat 518, “Dartmouth College versus Woodward.” 
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That education is an object of national concern, and a proper subject of legislation, 
all admit. That there may be an institution founded by government, and placed 
entirely under its immediate control, the officers of which would be public officers, 
amenable exclusively to government, none will deny.* 


. if the funds of the college be public property, or if the state of New Hampshire, 
as a government, be alone interested in its transactions, the subject is one in which 
the legislature of the state may act according to its own judgment, unrestrained by 
any limitation of its power imposed by the Constitution of the United States." 


Just how far these statements influenced the development of state 
institutions is not known. It is reasonable to believe, however, that 
the suggestions were registered in the minds of the large number 
who were intent on securing a greater control over private institutions 
and that later they went far in stimulating the establishment of state 
universities. 

A third result from the decision was increased activity by the 
states in reserving to their legislatures the power to amend or repeal 
charters of colleges and universities established subsequent to the 
decision. Institutions in point are: Georgetown University, Western 
Reserve University, New York University, Tufts College, and North- 
western University. Of thirty-nine charters examined, one-third con- 
tain such a reservation. Later the states departed from this policy. 
In the laws under which colleges and universities now come into 
being, only seven states reserve the right to amend or repeal the 
articles of incorporation.® 

But is the state, acting within its authority to amend or repeal 
a charter when so reserved, limited in any way in the action it may 
take? Again reference is made to a United States Supreme Court 
decision. In the case of “Berea College versus Kentucky,” the ques- 
tion of the power of the state to amend or repeal was under con- 
sideration. The college received both races (white and black) for 
instruction contrary to the statutes of Kentucky and was fined. The 
college acted under a clause in its charter which defined its purpose in 
these words: “Its object is the education of all persons who may 
attend.” The charter was granted, however, subsequent to the consti- 
tution containing the reservation clause. It is not necessary to review 
the case further. The state was sustained in its power to amend the 


* Ibid., p. 634. 
* [bid., p. 629. 
* Bartlett, L. W. Op. cit., Chap. III and IV. 
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charter since its action did not impair the object of the grant or 
vested rights in the charter. Justice Brewer made the following 
statement,® which is especially pertinent to our question: 


It is undoubtedly true that the reserved power to alter or amend is subject to some 
limitations, and that under the guise of an amendment a new contract may not 
always be enforceable upon the corporation or the stockholders; but it is settled that 
a power reserved to the legislature to alter, amend or repeal a charter authorizes 
it to make any alteration or amendment of a charter granted subject to it, which 
will not defeat or substantially impair the object of the grant, or any rights vested 
under it, and which the legislature may deem necessary to secure either the object 
or any public right. 


In other words, the action of a state, primarily directed toward 
securing the objects of the trust and the right appropriation of the 
funds, is limited to such course as can be justified in the courts. 
It cannot take the property, nor destroy vested rights. 

The police power of a state is presumably exercised in the 
interest of public welfare, yet the state is not the final judge in the 
limit of its police power. “Its enactment will be set aside (by the 
United States Supreme Court) when found to be an unwarranted, 
arbitrary interference with the constitutional right to carry on a 
lawful business, and to use and enjoy property.” This opinion was 
held in the case of the Oregon Public School Law where the state 
of Oregon attempted to require all children, with a few exceptions, 
between the ages of eight and sixteen to attend public schools.’® 


IV 


The authority of the state over private higher institutions then, 
may be summarized thus: Authority rests with the state to incor- 
porate educational institutions. In the exercise of this authority it 
may place upon the corporate powers of the institution at the time 
of incorporation whatever limitations it deems best in the interest 
of public policy. However, the state must grant to the corporation 
the powers necessary for it to do business in the pursuance of its 
purpose. It respects the right of the donor to direct the use of his 
charity, either himself or through trustees to whom he assigns his 
right. 

After incorporation the state may exercise a continuing control 


“2ir U. S. 45, “Berea College versus Kentucky.” 
296 Federal 928, “Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names, etc., versus Pierce.” 
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through a reserved power to alter or repeal the charter, through the 
courts, or through general regulatory legislation. The exercise of 
this continuing control, even though power to alter is reserved, cannot 
defeat or substantially impair the object of the grant or any of the 
rights vested under the charter. Control through the courts is 
directed primarily to safeguarding the proper pursuance of the objects 
of the trust and the right appropriation of the funds. General 
regulatory legislation has for its purpose the maintenance of a quality 
of conduct in keeping with public welfare. However, any action by 
the state must not be an arbitrary or unwarranted interference with 
the constitutional right of an institution to carry on a lawful business, 
and to use and enjoy property. 














A SURVEY OF INVESTIGATIONS 
ON STUDY 
(Continued ) 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College 


PART II 
DETERMINATION AND USE OF StupyY TECHNIQUES 
CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTS 


Few, indeed, have been the investigations to determine the ef- 
ficiency of techniques of study. Recently, however, several experi- 
ments, scientifically controlled, have been conducted to determine the 
effectiveness of specific study techniques. Butterweck ** attempted 
to answer the following questions: ‘‘(1) Can we expect to improve 
the study habits of high school pupils by acauainting them with what 
constitutes good study habits? (2) Can we improve their study 
habits by subjecting them to practice in the elements which comprise 
a particular study situation? (3) Is the effect of these two methods 
different for pupils of different intelligence levels? (4) What effect 
will each of these methods have upon the pupils’ success in school, 
if success is measured in terms of teachers’ marks? (5) What effect, 
if measured in terms of ability to perform a specific task?” This 
study was undertaken at the Horace Mann School for Boys. Three 
equated groups of tenth grade pupils participated. Groups A and B 
met twice a week for 45 minutes. Group B was given a course in 
the best methods of studying, the material selected being taken from 
books on how to study. The directions and suggestions were related 
as closely as possible to the daily lesson assignments. Group A was 
given practice exercises in the elements of certain study situations. 
The control group, Group C, continued its usual method of prepar- 
ing assignments. 


“=Butrerweck, Josern S. The Problem of Teaching High School Pupils How to Study. 
Teachers College Contribution to Education, No. 237, 1926. Pp. 116. 
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Three concrete study situations were used in the experiment: (1) 
solving originals in geometry; (2) reviewing for an examination; 
(3) reading for the purpose of studying. Each study situation was 
analyzed for activities involved. Very definite practice exercises in 
each of the activities were worked out and given to the pupils 
in Group A. Methods of study in each situation were discussed with 
Group B. Conclusions under each item are of interest: 

1. In solving originals in geometry. ‘The practice method has a 
significant effect in securing greater ability in solving originals; the 
non-practice method does not have a significant effect; . . . the prac- 
tice method has its greatest effect on pupils of below average intelli- 
gence; its effect on pupils of high intelligence is practically nil; .. . 
the effect of the non-practice method is about equally divided between 
pupils of high and low intelligence.” 

2. In reviewing for an examination in general science. The prac- 
tice method “is considerably better than simply apprising pupils of 
the ‘best methods.’ . . . [Practice] seems to increase in superiority 
with a decrease in the intelligence of the pupils with whom it is used; 
[ practice] is not so good for pupils of highest intelligence as appris- 
ing pupils of the ‘best methods.’ ” 

3. Reading for the purpose of studying. ‘Reading habits of high 
school pupils can be improved if pupils are specifically and definitely 
apprised of what they should do; the reading habits can be improved 
to a greater degree if . . . pupils are provided with systematic prac- 
tice in the use of the elements comprising the particular reading habit 
to be developed; . . . the practice technique is generally better for 
pupils of low average intelligence.” 

The general conclusions from this study are: 

1. “Systematic practice in the use of the elements of a study sit- 
uation is a great deal more effective for high school pupils as a whole 
than is knowledge of what these study elements are. 

2. “The effectiveness of the practice method over the non-practice 
method increases with a decrease in the intelligence of the pupils and 
is therefore far superior for pupils in the lowest quarter or even 
lower half in intelligence. 

3. “A knowledge of what constitutes the best method of study 
is at least equal and perhaps superior to practice only, for the pupil 
of highest intelligence, those of the highest quarter, . . . 
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4. “The technique used in developing proper study habits among 
pupils at one end of the intelligence scale must be different from that 
used for pupils at the other end of the intelligence scale. 

5. “Pupils of high intelligence can generally be depended upon to 
translate information into action, if the activity is properly motivated 
and the pupils are held strictly accountable for a certain degree of 
mastery. 

6. “Pupils of low intelligence need a great deal of practice 
material... . 

7. “Both groups of pupils are materially helped by an analysis of 
a study situation into its elements and the presentation of these ele- 
ments to the class. 

8. “The type of remedial treatment required becomes an individual 
problem for pupils of average intelligence. . . . 

g. “The more the technique for creating better study habits is 
used in connection with and as a part of the daily recitation, the 
greater the probability of success. 

10. “The direction of the remedial work must be handled by the 
classroom teachers.”’ 

Since Butterweck’s study indicates that practice in the techniques 
of study is needed to obtain optimum results, the determination of 
effective techniques through experimentation is imperative. 

Johnson, working along the same line as Butterweck, reports 
a comparative study of two eighth grade classes in arithmetic, one 
of which was conducted as a directed study class and the other as an 
ordinary recitation class. ‘The two classes were the same size and 
were made up of boys. The groups were equated on the basis of 
scores on the National Intelligence Tests and teachers’ marks for 
arithmetic in Grade 7. ‘The recitation class was slightly superior in 
terms of these marks. 

A sixty-minute period was used for the directed study class. At 
least twenty-five minutes were spent in directing the study of the 
assignment. No home work was required. The work done was 
collected at the end of each class period. Suggestive directions for 
the study of arithmetic were given in mimeographed form to each 
pupil. These directions were discussed and referred to frequently 
as a stimulus to the building of effective habits. 


*Jounson, A. W. “Effectiveness of Directed Study.” Elementary School Journal, 26:132-36 
(October, 1925). 
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The recitation group used a forty-minute class period. Ten minutes 
were devoted to giving and explaining the new assignment. All 
study was done outside the class hour. The comparative scores were 
the daily averages of problems attempted and the percentages correct, 
and the aggregate of the daily averages for the twenty-eight school 
days of a six-week experimental period. At the end of each three 
weeks the same tests were given to the two classes. At the end of 
six weeks the methods of conducting the classes were reversed. The 
results, although inadequate for definite conclusions, seem to indicate 
a decided gain in achievement for the class which discussed methods 
of study and had direction of study in the class hour. The chief value 
of this attempt is that it reflects the interest of the classroom teacher 
in deriving techniques through experimentation. 

An investigation was made by Gilliland* to determine whether a 
study of the rules and suggestions on how to study presented in 
texts by Whipple, Sandwick, and Kornhauser would secure improve- 
ment in pupils’ work. Four sections of sophomore English in the 
high school at Hutchinson, Kansas, were used in the experiment. 
Pupils in the experimental group were given instruction on methods 
of study. The material used was adapted from books on how to 
study. The control group was given no instruction in methods 
of study. Initial and final tests in capitalization, punctuation, gram- 
mar, and sentence structure were given to all groups. The gains 
were very slight and in two instances were in favor of the control 
group. The conclusion reached from the experiment was “that in- 
struction in ‘How to Study’ as given in this experiment did not func- 
tion in producing better school work.” 

Butterweck showed that definite practice in study procedures was 
superior to reading and discussing methods of study without directed 
practice, but that the reading and discussion of study rules brought 
results superior to the return from completely undirected study. 
Gilliland showed that mere discussion of rules on how to study does 
not produce an improvement in school work. Johnson indicates that 
a combination of reading and discussing methods of study with some 
direction, by means of definite assignments and guidance in prepara- 
tion of the assignments, is superior to the older type of recitation 
procedure without definite study direction. 


* G:t11tanp, James F. “An Experiment to Determine the Efficiency of Instruction in How 
to Study.” Master's thesis, University of Kansas, 1927. 
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The Use of Questions in Study. Reeder* directed an investiga- 
tion to evaluate a technique for improving pupils’ method of studying 
the geography textbook in upper grades of the elementary school. 
The technique decided upon was the use of objectively scorable study 
questions in preparing a lesson in geography. Questions were con- 
structed on material in two geography texts. The portions of the 
text thus used were assigned to two groups of pupils for study. The 
study questions, as guides to study, were given to one group; the other 
group studied the subject matter of the text without such guides. The 
efficiency of the study exercise of the two groups was checked by the 
same true-false test on facts learned from the texts. 

“The study questions used in the investigation constituted a form 
of lesson assignment. . . . The questions closely paralleled the texts. 
.. . The correctness or incorrectness of an answer could be as 
definitely determined as an answer to a problem in arithmetic.” A 
score value was assigned each question, based on the experimenter’s 
conception of its value. The questions may be classified thus: 

1. “Questions which involved the selection from a number of items 
of the best reason for an event or the best title for a paragraph. 

2. “Questions involving the matching of items which belong 
together. 

3. “Statements to be marked true and false. 

4. “Exercises involving the completion of sentences. 

5. “Exercises demanding the selection from two or more possi- 
bilities of the correct word or phrase. 

6. “Exercises requiring the selection of the products of a given 
country, of the industries of a locality, or of similar facts. 

7. “Exercises requiring the children to write the names of cities, 
industries, bodies of water, products, or the like. 

8. “Exercises involving the use of arithmeticai calculations.” 


Controlled experiments were carried on at: 

1. Speyer School, New York City, for a period of six weeks. Two 
seventh grade classes from the group of lower ability were used in 
the experiment. The study questions with printed directions for 
use were presented to the experimental group. The questions were 
not given to the control group. The two groups were tested at the 


* Reever, Enwin H. A Method of Directing Children’s Study of Geography. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 193, 1926. Pp. 95. 
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end of each two weeks. They were retested later for pee tion. The 
results of the tests covering the three two-week periods 
advantage to the group using the study questions. 

2. Public School No. 43, New York City—two sections of ‘sixth 





grade boys. 

3. Roselle, New Jersey—two sections of the seventh grade. . 
4. Passaic, New Jersey—two sections of the sixth grade. . 
5. Stamford, Connecticut—two sections of the seventh grade. 


6. Hackensack, New Jersey. An attempt was made to find out \ 


whether the teachers accepted these study questions. They were 
tried out in the sixth grade. No objective results were obtained from 
this phase of the study. But the favorable attitude of the teachers 
was stimulating to further effort to improve study procedures. 

A summary of the findings at the Speyer School yielded a final 
experimental coefficient of + 1.34. Since an experimental coefficient 
of + 1.00 shows with practical certainty a true difference in the values 
of the procedures, the coefficient of + 1.34 shows a true superiority 
of objectively scorable questions as a guide to the study of geography 
over the usual unaided study. Public School No. 43 had an experi- 
mental coefficient of +.84. The experimental coefficient of all schools , 
involved was + 1.62. ‘This indicates that the objectively scorable 
questions increased the return from study. Considerable trouble in 
enforcing discipline with the control group during the study periods 
was encountered. ‘Pupils apparently read the assignment through 
once and from then on did not know what to do with their time.” 
In the other group disciplinary problems did not occur. This is 
probably due to the fact that satisfaction resulting from having a. 
definite task brought greater interest and effort in study. A com- 
plete set of the study questions used in the investigation is appended 
in the published report. 

Almost every inquiry into the difficulties met by pupils in studying 
reveals the fact that many high school pupils can not read intelli- 
gently the material assigned.for study. In a list of study activities 
compiled by 230 high school teachers * reading, getting the thought 
from the printed page, headed the list. The study by Reeder out- 
lined above is an effort to direct reading and improve comprehension. 

Outlining. Another study activity prominent in the list was outlin- 


"An analysis made by a group of teachers in Education 235K, Directing Study of High 
School Pupils, at Teachers College. 
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ing. This technique seems to be used generally by teachers, especially 
in English and history, to get facts from an assigned reading. As 
one goes from classroom to classroom, observing work of pupils, 
evidence of outlining is ever present—notebooks filled with outlines, 
assignments requiring outlines, outlines on the board, special reports 
from outlines. A careful examination of many of these outlines will 
reveal uniformity and exactness of form, but little evidence of a 
discriminating analysis of the material outlined. The outline must 
have the usual labels, I, A, (1), a, with proper indentations, but the 
material written after these symbols seems to be a matter of small 
concern. Assuming that outlines are well constructed and show 
major and minor relationships, is outlining an effective technique 
for study? McClusky and Dolch* carried on an investigation at the 
University of Illinois to discover “the ability of students to deter- 
mine and label the structure of an author’s thought in a series of 
paragraphs.” ‘The first step in the program of investigation was 
to devise a test which would measure and diagnose the initial ability 
in outlining possessed by the students. The second step consisted in 
the standardization of several forms of the test to be used for a sys- 
tematic analytical survey of the skill of students on various levels, 
and for finding out whether the skill possessed is correlated with 
achievement. If experimental results should show that skill in out- 
lining contributes to better work in a given subject, then a third step 
would consist of testing various methods of teaching this type of 
analytical study. Only the first step, constructing and giving an out- 
line test, is reported. This test was given for the purpose of discover- 
ing initial ability and defects in outlining. ‘The most obvious defect 
in the work of the college students who have taken this test is their 
inability to use a systematic number-letter system to indicate thought 
relationships. . . . A defect not so easily dealt with is failure to dis- 
tinguish between outline points and explanatory material. . . . An- 
other common error was the failure to perceive the relation of the 
points picked out.”’ Preliminary results of the use of the test showed 
the facts which follow: 

(1) “Few advanced university students were able to outline with 
complete accuracy the thought structure of the test material, . . . the 
average performance being 75 per cent of the perfect score. 


*™ McCuvusxy, F. D. and Dotcu, E. W. “A Study Outline Test.” School Review, 32: 757-72 
(December, 1924). 
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(2) “With the thought structure remaining identical, but with 
less mechanical indication of it, the performance of the whole group 
tested grew markedly worse; scores on the form without a system of 
guide-posts averaged 62 per cent of the possible perfect score.”’ 

(3) Diagnostic scoring as a basis for remedial instruction “shows 
that students need to be taught the mere mechanical form of out- 
lining, and to be trained in distinguishing between essential ideas and 
explanatory material and in detecting relationships.” 

In addition to tests of comprehension of textbook material Finch 
developed an informal test to find out whether pupils know how to 
use books and reference materials. This test is suggestive to teachers 
who may wish to prepare similar tests for use in their own fields of 


29 


instruction. 

The Committee on College Entrance Intelligence Tests of the Ohio 
College Association (under the chairmanship of H. A. Toops) has 
issued a Study Performance Test for preliminary try-out and ex- 
perimentation by the members of the association. The test, accord- 
ing to the directions provided by the authors, aims to measure some 
of the abilities required in studying. The committee emphasizes the 
students’ study habits and efficiency as important factors in the con- 
trol of entrance to college. The preliminary form of the test has 
been given in more than twenty colleges, but results are not yet 
available. 

Barton's * investigation at the Horace Mann School for Girls 
went farther than McCluskey and Dolch and attempted by a con- 
trolled experiment to determine the value of outlining as a study 
procedure. His experiment illustrates the second step in the investiga- 
tion of study techniques. He sought to answer the question, “Does 
the systematic thoughtful outlining of subject matter in ancient his- 
tory help a pupil to learn and to retain facts in that subject?’ Barton 
prepared material for giving a preliminary systematized training in 
outlining to a group of pupils, testing the results obtained. 

In the experiment carried on in the Horace Mann High School, 
one section of seventh grade pupils served as an experimental group. 
These pupils were equated with a control group on the basis of Ter- 

” Fincn, C. E. “Junior High School Study Tests.” School Review, 28: 220-26 (March, 1920). 


* Barton, W. A., Jr. “The Value of Outlining in the Acquisition and Retention of Facts in 
Ancient History."’ A study made in the Horace Mann High School for Girls and three other 
high schools, 1926-27. Report to be published later. This investigation was carried on in the 


Horace Mann High School under the cooperative supervision of Cecile White Flemming, Psy- 
chologist, and the department of Secondary Education, Teachers College. 
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man Group Intelligence Test scores, the Sackett Standard Test in 
Ancient History, and a new-type examination in ancient history 
devised by Barton. The two groups studied a unit of ancient history 
for twelve weeks. They worked under the same teacher and with the 
same conduct of the class period except as the use of outlining for 
the experimental group compelled variation. The experimental group 
was instructed in outlining by a carefully prepared series of lessons 
for two periods per week until the technique was learned. This 
group applied the technique of outlining to the study of their assign- 
ments in ancient history. All study was done at school. An objective 
new-type examination was given to both sections at the conclusion 
of each unit of work and at the end of the experiment. The Sackett 
test was repeated at the conclusion of the period. 

An average individual gain of 9% points showed results for the 
experimental group superior to those for the control group. The 
gain proved statistically to be reliable, but the exact significance of 
the gain of 9% points cannot be determined until the complete report 
of this investigation is received from the experimenter, who has it in 
preparation. Results from the other schools participating in the 
study will then be available. 

Not only the conclusions from Barton’s experiment, but also the 
very definite materials used to train pupils how to outline are worth- 
while to the teacher. These exercises included such items as how 
to find the main point of a paragraph; practice in finding the main 
point; how to find the sub-topics and supporting details in an article; 
practice in making a detailed outline; using an outline in a problem 
assignment; and the like. The illuminating comments of pupils upon 
the exercises and practice in outlining indicated the interest aroused 
by a clearly defined task, by the enjoyment in using a tool which 
gave practical aid, and by the satisfaction derived from a study 
situation in which the accomplishment of the task could be checked 
objectively. 


PRACTICAL CLASSROOM APPLICATION 


Training Teachers. It is very important that the teacher-in-service 
analyze the problems of study and acquire sound techniques and 
procedures for directing study. The degree to which the established 


techniques and procedures of study function depends on the use made 
of these tools in classroom practice. 
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Miss Maybelle Bush, state supervisor of elementary education 
in Wisconsin, is providing training for teachers by printed outlines 
of study processes and procedures, by talks to hundreds of teach- 
ers, and by demonstration of instruction to pupils for the acquisition 
of skill in study. A series of mimeographed bulletins issued to Wis- 
consin teachers emphasizes the fundamental importance of a chal- 
lenging, flexible assignment, lists general skills involved in study, and 
outlines in definite order the steps to be observed in teaching children 
specific study processes. The first bulletin stresses the necessity of 
practicing these processes in the class hour until pupils can use them in- 
dependently. In a second bulletin Miss Bush gives attention to the 
improvement of assignments. She outlines typical units of work 
covering three, four, and six days, and suggests in detail the day-by- 
day activities best adapted to develop these units. A third bulletin 
presents suggestive differentiated assignments for Grade VI on a 
unit in geography—The Pacific States. This outline | includes 
oral motivation, a written test to be used on the first day to 
check ability in study, minimum or core assignment required of all 
pupils daily and extra work for abler pupils, and a list of activities to 
be done voluntarily for extra credit. 

The training and instruction given to Wisconsin teachers is built 
upon the state-wide training of supervisors and teachers in diag- 
nostic methods and remedial treatment for individual and class diffi- 
culties. 

Uncontrolled Experiment. Miller and Johnson*™ report results 
of a classroom experiment in directed study for pupils in French and 
geometry in the University of Wisconsin High School. The dominant 
purpose of the investigators was to create in the pupils a greater 
interest and desire to do an attempted task well. They believed that 
a fundamental necessity in creating interest and in giving a sense of 
mastery is to recognize individual differences and take account of 
them by adjusting the difficulty of the task to individual capacity. 
Pupils were given one of four marks according as they completed 
satisfactorily one, two, three, or four blocks of work, successively 
increasing in difficulty. Until a pupil had achieved the minimum 
requirements in each task, the mark given was NM, meaning “no 
mastery.” The other marks given indicated the amount and quality 


 Mirirr, H. L. and Jonnson, D. “Directed Study for Mastery.” School Review, 30: 777-86 
(December, 1922). 
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\ of work accomplished. The authors emphasize three conclusions: 


(1) With definite outlined requirements ‘‘a sense of mastery may 
be attained by practically all pupils who may be induced to catch 
the contagion of work; (2) individual differences can be recognized 
in a class perhaps to the advantage of every member of a group; and 
(3) school marks gain a new significance when there is clear indica- 
tian that every passing mark carries mastery of something very 
catefully worked out and adequately checked.” 

Definitely organized courses designed to give instruction and prac- 
tice in effective study procedures have recently been attempted in a 
number of high schools and colleges. ‘The aim in such courses has 
been to provide, to a certain extent, the definite training in methods 
and habits of study which has not been accomplished earlier in the 
elementary and high schools. Such courses are obviously remedial 
and not an adequate substitute for earlier training. 

Instruction to Pupils. Cunningham*® directed a one-semester 
course on how to study which was given to high school pupils. A 
list of abilities and skills essential for effective study was prepared 
from current publications concerned with the study problem. The 
study skills thus selected as worthy of consideration were prac- 
ticed in actual class situations, using the materials and requirements 
of regular assignments. Objective tests were used to discover indi- 
vidual weaknesses in definite basic skills such as in reading, reasoning, 
problem solving, etc. Remedial practice was given and individual 
records of improvement were kept. The “Chicago Sustained Applica- 
tion Profile Sheet’? was used during the course to arouse interest and 
to attempt a measure of fundamental habits of work. 

Book * outlines procedures for improving the study habits of col- 
lege freshmen and reports results from a course which gave instruc- 
tion in such procedures at Indiana University in 1926-1927. Book 
presents comparative records of marks “before and after taking” 
the course and also other comparative data to show the*value of a 
definite course on study principles and procedures f6r college fresh- 
men. 

Crawford ** developed a course on methods of study for students 

® CunnincuaMm, H. A. “Teaching How to Study.” School Review, 33: 355-62 (May, 1925). 

™Boox, W. F. “Results Obtained in a ‘How to Study’ Course Given to College Students.” 
School and Society, 26: 529-34 (October 22, 1927). 


“ Crawrorp, C. C. “Some Results of Teaching College Students How to Study.” School and 
Society, 23:471-72 (April 10, 1926). 
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at the University of Idaho in 1925-1926. ‘The job analysis type of 
investigation was used in the selection and organization of subject 
matter for the course. The principal factors involved in the study 
which were emphasized in the instruction were (1) working condi- 
tions; (2) lectures; (3) methods of studying and using textbooks; 
(4) notetaking; (5) the service and utilization of library facilities; 
(6) preparation of term papers; (7) the recitation; (8) the labora- 
tory; (9) psychological laws of learning and thinking; and (10) 
methods of research. The course was given to 181 freshmen for two 
periods a week. The author reports evidence of distinct profit to the 
students who took the course. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Any survey of efforts to solve a problem should show the develop- 
ment of the movement, should reveal interests in the solution, should 
outline methods of approach, should present results, should indicate 
trends, and should portray needs for continuing the effort. 

The data reported in this article show that the earliest interest 
and effort to improve conditions for study were directed toward ad- 
ministrative adjustments of time and place. This interest in the 
mechanics of the study period swept the country as “supervised 
study.” Practically no attention was given to the techniques involved. 
This period of development contributed much, however, to the move- 
ment by giving an impetus to effort and a stimulation to the interest 
of teachers in providing better conditions and methods of work. It 
was soon discovered through classroom experience and experimenta- 
tion that “‘supervised study’ plans were not producing the results 
claimed. Efforts were directed toward a discovery of the causes for 
this failure. These attempts led directly to the heart of the problem 
—pupil activity. Attention was shifted from time and place to what 
pupils do when they study. 

Hence there appeared a number of studies attempting to discover 
the methods and habits of work used by pupils. The instruments of 
research used were the questionnaire to pupils, interviews with pupils, 
written themes by pupils, analysis of pupils’ schedules, and observa- 
tion of pupils’ activities. Many interesting conditions are revealed 
from these inquiries, but the subjective element in the data makes it 
impossible to draw valid conclusions therefrom. It is interesting to 
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note that not much difference was discovered in the habits of study and 
methods of work of the bright and the dull pupils. This was brought 
out in several investigations. In reading pupil comments and re- 
sponses on methods of study one is impressed with the trial-and-error 
procedures used by a large majority of pupils in elementary school, 
in high school, and in college. These haphazard practices show the 
inadequacy of the training in methods of work provided during the 
early school experience, and makes the need for guidance and in- 
struction in economical and effective methods of work imperative. As 
the teachers and research workers ploughed deeper into the problem, 
it was obvious that the basis for improvement of study must be the 
needs of the pupils. With the development of tests a diagnostic 
program became possible. The next step in the movement was the 
use of diagnostic tests to discover what abilities children have and 
what they need. 

The growing emphasis upon diagnosis led naturally to the use 
of the case method. Detailed study of the individual from many 
angles takes another step in advance by providing a more scientific 
basis for remedial instruction. With this scientific attitude toward 
educational problems, we find those concerned with the improvement 
of study turning their attention to the discovery of effective study 
techniques through controlled experiments. Along with this period 
of experimentation an increasing number of teachers are using study 
procedures and techniques in the classroom. 

An adequate collation of the total results of all these more or 
less isolated efforts is practically impossible. The work done to date 
reveals the great complexity of the problem, and emphasizes the in- 
tricate relationships of studying, learning, and teaching. With the 
results thus far achieved there is a growing feeling among workers 
in the field that attention must be given to determine what study 
procedures are applicable to all school subjects, and what techniques 
are peculiar to the different subjects. Progress toward the solution 
of the study problem requires the continued codperation of the ad- 
ministrator, the supervisor, the teacher, and the research worker. 


Other articles. in this series on directing study by 
the same authors appeared in the January, February, 
and March numbers of The Record. The fifth article 


will appear in @ subsequent issue 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED BY 
FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS IN TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


By D. HENRYETTA SPERLE 


Instructor in Education, New Jersey State Teachers College and State Normal 
School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


HE study that is reported here was conducted during the school 
year 1926-27, in connection with the research course in Ele- 
mentary Education, in Teachers College. It is believed that the find- 
ings will be of interest to those who have to deal with first-year 
students in normal schools and teachers colleges throughout the coun- 
try. No claim is made that the methods used in this effort to assist 
students are the only ones that might have been used or that they are 
the best. They may, however, be suggestive to other instructors.’ 
The study was occasioned by an increasing realization that first- 
year students lack efficient study habits, and that as a consequence they 
often do not accomplish what they desire or what the instructor ex- 
pects. Many such students labor under discouragements that render 
them unhappy and that may lead them to unnecessary failure. The 
author has had experience in three different types of teacher-training 
institutions, each in a different state. One was a teacher-training 
department in a city school system; another was the department of 
education in a state university; and the third was a state normal school. 
In each of these institutions the entering students were handicapped 
by apparently the same difficulties, and the same complaints were 
offered by the instructors. 

It is reasonable to believe that the main causes of inefficiency can 
and should be discovered soon after the students enter the institution. 
A systematic effort should then be made to help each student to over- 
come his deficiencies. 

The difficulties that first-year students have must be considered 


1 Detailed tables and graphs have been omitted from this article. They are on file in the 
office of the Department of Elementary Education, Teachers College, and are available to any 
interested reader. 
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from two points of view. Since not only the students, but the instruc- 
tors as well are involved, the opinions of both faculty and students 
were obtained. 

In getting the opinion of the faculty regarding students’ difficulties, 
the author had the codperation of the faculties of the Newark State 
Normal, the Paterson State Normal, and the Montclair State 
Normal. Each member of these faculties was asked to state the diff- 
culties revealed in his dealing with first-year students; and also to 
indicate the habits of work and the attitudes that students should 
have in order to work effectively. The difficulties that were mentioned 
most frequently appear in the following list: 


SI OY 


. Little independence of work and thinking. 


. Inability to begin at once to “take in” what is going on upon entering class. 


They are likely to begin to listen after an explanation has been completed, and 
then to ask questions in regard to points that have been clearly explained. 


. Inability to take down in notebooks of their own for their own use enough 


of the main points of the class discussion to fix the new subject matter; also 
failure to write down the assignment so they can understand their own notes 
when the assignment is prepared. 


. Inability to apply new subject matter gained. Students ignore the new subject 


matter and do their assignments without showing evidence of having been in 
the previous class. 


. Inability to read and to get a general picture of the subject. 

. Inability to select the important points. 

. Tendency to put off work until the last minute. 

. Inability to take care of themselves—must be told each thing to do and then 


checked on their performance. 


. School work and school life not a part of their lives—they go to school and 


live outside. 


. Inability to concentrate—easily distracted. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Inability to take good notes. 

Posture and carriage not good. 

Articulation indistinct. 

Too great dependence on textbooks. 

Inability to think through problems. 

Limited vocabulary. 

Memorization instead of thinking through problems and analyzing situations. 
Insufficient time for thoroughgoing and painstaking work. 

Reluctance to contribute as well as to receive. 

Lack of time for reflection. 

Poor English—sentence structure, choice of words, grammar (verbs, pro- 
nouns ). 
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22. Little ability to think scientifically. 

23. Little ability to organize. 

24. Lack of well-developed technique of study. 

25. Longer assignments than students have been accustomed to. 

26. ‘Too many assignments to prepare for each day. 

27. Less time for preparation than in high school. 

It must not be assumed that these instructors regarded their students as wholly 
ineficient. The sentiment reflected in the following quotation was found in many of 
the reports: “I should also bear witness to the practically universal personal honesty, 
courtesy, good nature, attention, willingness to work, good fellowship with each other 
and with teachers, appreciation, willingness to accept criticism, neatness, and lack of 
complaints or excuses.” 


In the investigation of students’ opinions of their own difficulties, 
three sections of an entering class at the normal school codperated. 
These sections were composed of students taking the author’s course 
in introduction to teaching. One was an unselected group, one was 
the second best group as determined by the Otis Group Intelligence 
Test, and one the second poorest group. The students were asked to 
list the difficulties they were having in getting their work at the normal 
school. The following tabulation shows their responses, and the num- 
ber of times each difficulty was mentioned. 

















Difficulty | Number 

; Reporting 
——— a SS 
Work and methods new .......................6- (ibe vintvenaka of 15 
Difficulty in getting reference books when wanted .... | 23 
Indefinite assignments (not by pages or chapters) ...... 10 
Harder work due to more difficult assignments 2 
TD ia a enc cnad ka eeben sek | 3 
Too much time spent in commuting ................ a 8 
Hard projects and notebook work | 3 
CC ee re Sancidtn iis aie ‘eal 2 
Insufficient background in some subjects ................ rewtnad | 2 
EN i. 5a gc ie 0 ekg Baw a ea eee eee ee Cie ween 2 
ob alae nate ves aaa ess ieaba vedas 2 
Self-consciousness which checked participation ..................... | I 
Irregular assignments: too much work on some doves ‘Vetle on others | I 





It will be noted that the difficulty felt most often by students is con- 
nected with their inability to obtain reference books when needed. 
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These beginning students have not learned how to use the library 
with the greatest economy of time and effort. It is true, however, 
that no amount of training in the use of the library will remedy the 
dificulty mentioned so long as classes numbering from forty to one 
hundred or more are expected to deal with references that are con- 
tained in but three or four library copies. Unquestionably this diffi- 
culty is very common among normal schools and colleges. The result- 
ing waste of the student’s time is very great. Some more effective way 
of managing reference work should be found. 

Students’ inability to understand assignments is noted by both 
faculty and students. The faculty list mentions lack of study and read- 
ing habits. Students indicate difficulties due to the same causes. 

During the last fifteen years or more there has been a great deal 
written and said about study and teaching how to study. There are 
few elementary and secondary schools that have not given some atten- 
tion to this subject. To get from these coéperating groups their 
background of experience in being taught to study, the following ques- 
tions were asked: (1) What assistance have you had in learning how 
to study? (2) Have you a definite time, place, and program of 
study? Krom this group of sixty-four students, fifty-two reported no 
assistance, forty no definite time, nineteen no definite place, and fifty 
no study program. 

Of course, this is subjective judgment and does not necessarily give 
a true picture of the situation. It is, however, each individual's 
recollection of his experience and, as such is true so far as he is con- 
cerned, even though he neglected opportunities which had been pro- 
vided. During one semester specific and systematic assistance was 
given in certain economical methods of preparing the assignments in a 
particular subject. The following were some of the methods prac- 
ticed: (1) While studying, jot down questions or main ideas for class 
use—clear, well organized, not too simple nor too long; (2) take 
brief notes in class and rewrite them daily, including personal reaction 
(provision for growing opinion); (3) before starting, know what 
you are trying to do and what material is available; (4) after finish- 
ing, ask yourself if you have done what you set out to do. The fol- 
lowing semester another instructor asked these students how many 
had had assistance in learning how to study. Out of eighty-four, 
eleven reported no assistance. 
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It is safe to assume that the students in the groups with which 
this study is concerned did not use proper methods of study. This 
conclusion is verified by the students’ reports of the methods which 
they used in dealing with assignments. 

The reading requirements of the school and the reading abilities 
of the students were investigated. Efforts were made to find answers 
to the following questions: (1) How rapidly do instructors expect 
the students in their classes to read? (2) How rapidly do the stu- 
dents think that they can read? (3) What reading methods do 
students use? (4) What is a student’s actual rate of reading? (5) 
What is the student’s ability in comprehending what he reads? 

Members of the normal school faculty were asked to indicate the 
number of pages per hour that they felt justified in requiring their 
students to read. The following tabulation indicates a wide range of 
difference from the answers from faculty members in regard to what 
they expect from students. 














| . 

| Department Number cokes 

| Reporting ine 

= or | 

0 ee Pie Fase aha aa ok cee Waa hoes I 8 
Physical Education........ Datccn nae een CieHes ue e eedes I 10-15 
Re cha yt Tae ants oh ak ade Kh ei0h eed ahaines 6 I 10-20 
ath et tng Gaede etka k eas eres OORRRKS 6 Aone OaS I 1S 
CS ITE SE RP re ee ree ee 2 15-20 
Administration; Education; Psychology................. 3 20 
Education; English; Mathematics; History; Library....... 5 25 
ELE CE ROOT TPT TD 2 30 
ee oa kl eae bak Gana as.eactelwin set I 25-35 
Education (2); Language.................. SE ON e | 3 40 
Education; Administration; History.....................| 3 50 
REESE ee Ce i ee ee I 25-60 
EM hha. 5 og. diss adienin dias as Wade be wee ee 3 No idea 














In this connection the students were asked to report approximately 
the number of pages that they could read in an hour. Their answers 
ranged from 16 to 90, indicating a slightly more optimistic attitude 
than that of their instructors. 

The estimates furnished by teachers and by students are, of course, 
subjective. The wide range in the estimates given by the instructors 
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is significant. One teacher of education thinks that his students are 
able to read assignments in his subject at the rate of 50 pages per 
hour; another teacher of education estimates his requirements as 25 
pages per hour, while a third estimates that the requirement is 8 
pages. It is clear that there is no definite understanding regarding a 
reasonable reference assignment. 

To determine the amount of reading that the students were 
required to do, they were asked to keep an accurate record of all the 
reading that they did for all of their work and the approximate time 
it took. The following is a summary from the record for three weeks: 





Feb. 28—March 4 March 7-11 March 28—April 1 





Time Time Time 
No. of No. of No. of 
Pages Pages Pages 








386 7 | 30 | 675 | 9 | 10 |487 8 | 50 

4 15 | 21 45 | 15 15 
121.7 | 3 | 30 | 163 | 4 | 10] 89.2] 3 | 30 
82.5 | 2 | 45 | 107] 3 | 25] 78.5] 2 | 35 
34-7 40 25.7 









































In each case where considerably more than one hundred pages 


*. were read in a week, the material included the easier type of reference 


“work; such as Legends of King Arthur, David Copperfield, Dutch 
Twins, etc. This accounts for the apparent inconsistency in the 
average number of pages read per hour. While the range from the 
highest to the lowest amour t read in any week is very striking, the 
average number of pages dead and the median are significantly close. 
. A comparison was made_@ the records of three groups of students 
selected on the basis of their t&telligence scores. It included the four 
students having the highest scdye for the group, the four with the 
median score, and the four having\the lowest score. Little difference 
is shown in the rate of reading of Mhese different groups. Only one 
had a rate of more than-4@0 words pg minute. The students in the 
poorer group.did more reading than thdge in the better groups. 
It does not Spent the instructorsre actually requiring more 
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reference reading than is reasonable. Two factors, however, combine 
to make these assignments difficult for many students. The first is 
their poor reading ability. The second is the failure on the part of the 
student to allot sufficient time for study, which results in an attempt 
to crowd a large amount of reading into a short time. 

To determine the students’ methods of reading, Chapter I in Bagley 
and Keith’s /ntroduction to Teaching was assigned with the following 
suggestion: “Prepare it as you have been preparing any assignment 
where you had a reference to read, such as history or English.” At 
the next meeting of the class they were asked ‘How did you prepare 
this chapter?’’ Some read the chapter once, taking notes while read- 
ing; some read the chapter twice, taking notes the second time; some 
outlined the chapter; some read, studied, and thought of each sen- 
tence; some read the chapter three times; and one read it five times. 
This variety of method of attack was found to be about the same with 
each entering group. A year earlier three groups of entering students 
were asked to answer the question: ‘‘How do you prepare a lesson 
where reading is involved?’’ Following are typical replies: 

If we were assigned a lesson which required reading, we were told to read the 
lesson over once not trying to get anything out of the lesson. Then we were told to 
read it again, this time letting things sink in, as we called it. If we did not grasp 
it the second time we read it, we were to read it until we were able to get something 
from the lesson, at least the principal points. 


1. Receive assignment. 

2. Read through twice. 

3. Then go over it again and pick out points that you think will be asked in 
class and study these particularly. 

4. Generally a last hurried reading shortly before class time. 

5. If subject is hard, more time is spent until I think I know it. 


Read the chapter until you have the main facts. I usually read it through once or 
twice and then tried to answer the questions at the end of the chapter if there were 


any; if there were none, I stopped. 


We were supposed to read the chapter through and if we were not sure of our 
subject matter, to go over it until we were. In English we kept a very close outline 
of everything we read. Our history teacher believed in reading the matter through 
thoroughly, getting out of it what we can and let it go at that. 


In preparing a lesson of history or some topic assigned in which reading was 
involved I would read it through and see what I knew at that time, then read it 
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again, in fact continuing to read it until I thought I knew the work sufficiently for 
a recitation. 


1. Read the subject over, skimming through quickly, to get an idea of what assign- 
ment is. 


2. Read it over as many times as necessary, two or three times, to get the idea. 
3. Write brief summary of what I read. 


For a more reliable measure of the students’ reading abilities than 
that furnished by subjective judgment two tests were given. First, 
an informal reading test. The students read for five minutes from a 
chapter of one of our reference books of which they had no previous 
knowledge. The comprehension was checked by a true-false test 


made up of about one statement on each paragraph. The results were 
as follows: 


Rate 
PL ccLedccdneneaicedeee tebedee eh eneiwa 641 words per minute 
DEE i dinkiintbeeedesmda akan debnts dawaduans 149 words per minute 
St MN Vinca taceaeeteckmmepti bane saad 248 words per minute 


ED TEA be occeevccéhecannsbasacovn 240 words per minute 


Comprehension—right minus wrong (possible 25) 


DEN cvcecsdes cece cendbesekeesesaeedensund Gheetensaneenee 14 
RE a0 000s oevenussacsacedsduecakedesesenseenbee tabereseeteen 2 
ee GUIOND oo cinc ancredercdvuneeasdencnekdengebensaaunenetben 7 


Second, a standardized test—Whipple’s High School and College 
Reading Test Form A—was given. The results were as follows: 


Comprehension (possible 20) 


EE | Sooo cbwilesddungedensuaeséuade@tdseesebureuekikieeenetel 17 
DEE, cave esid ved odhs bONUoaSenedsed duedebe aba Seba whak eee 3 
Ie SIS. 6:5 cin 10.0 crinvsnipechaddanemedeeveuntdeveteeesein 10.5 
Re rn, COON. Wo. 0bnd pe ted tereshdensaeeehvensunnesadens 9.9 
Cee Ee CORDED. |. occ se eanedaameneeidnn Aneekeehe eee ween 9.8 


The tests revealed a wide variation in the reading abilities of the 
students. They showed also that this group was somewhat below the 
standard for comprehension and but little above eighth-grade pupils 
in rate of reading. 

Having gone this far in revealing some of the difficulties that this 
group of students were experiencing, the next step was to help them 
to develop better methods. Two problems were selected. The first 
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related to the students’ methods of work, and the second to the 
improvement of their reading abilities. From the beginning of the 
study the students were aware of its purpose. They manifested keen 
interest and an earnest desire to codperate. Before beginning to prac- 
tice any new work methods, they studied the psychology of habit 
formation and the laws of learning. The works of recognized authori- 
ties on these subjects, and accounts of similar studies were discussed in 
class and in groups. The demonstration school was used as a labora- 
tory in which to observe the applications of the principles. Directions 
and questions for observations were formulated, and after observa- 
tions were made the results were discussed in class. The demonstra- 
tion teachers were very willing to answer any questions which the stu- 
dents raised regarding the two matters under consideration. 

The different tests and analyses showed the students that many of 
them needed to change their work habits, and that all of them could 
probably improve in this particular. Each student decided what his 
own handicaps were and set about overcoming them. The instructor’s 
part was to suggest methods from which improvement might result, 
and to help the student to know just where progress was being made. 

In dealing with the improvement of work methods, the students 
were given training in the proper use of the library. They were en- 
couraged and assisted to plan and use a time budget according to 
which their work would be distributed throughout the week and the 
term. Several suggestions to guide them in their work were offered. 
Among these suggestions were the following: Have all necessary ma- 
terial within easy reach; work rapidly and do not “‘putter’’ ; know what 
you are trying to do; and, finally decide whether you have accom- 
plished what you set out todo. Asa suggestion for more satisfactory 
results in tests, the students listed after each test in any subject the 
mental habit which they believed had prevented their doing as well 
as they should. The reasons most frequently given were carelessness 
and lack of preparation. The students endeavored to eliminate these 
defects in their work habits. 

Some of the methods for improving the reading rate which were 
practiced by those whose score was below the median were: (1) Force 
oneself to read rapidly (against time) with understanding; (2) read 
as rapidly as possible much easy reading material, such as novels, 
stories, newspapers, and the like; (3) make eyes “run along the 
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line’; (4) always concentrate while reading—permit no mind wan- 
dering; and (5) provide special help for remedial cases, such as lip 
readers, students with poor eye span, ete. 

It is impossible to measure by objective means any of the improve- 
ments that may have resulted from this effort to help students. Man, 
different factors may be responsible for any improvement. Near the 
end of the term, Form B of the Whipple Reading Test was given to 
the same students who took it at the beginning of the period covered 
by this study. It is significant that the class median remained prac- 
tically constant, but the range was not so wide, and all of those who 
stood low in the first test showed encouraging improvement. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are: 

A. The three outstanding difficulties of first-year students are (1) 
thoughtless use of time, (2) lack of skill in using aids to more effective 
work, and (3) reading ability inadequate to meet the demands of the 
teacher-training institution from the standpoint of both rate and com- 
prehension. Students who have sufficient intelligence to meet the 
entrance requirements of institutions of college grade can reasonably 
be expected to acquire these skills. 

B. From the attitudes of the coédperating groups it is reasonable 
to believe that if students were made aware of their specific needs and 
given assistance, they would make the effort necessary to acquire satis- 
factory fundamental work habits. It must be remembered that the 
chief purpose of the teacher-training institution is to prepare efficient 
teachers for the children of the state. The development of proper 
work habits on the part of students in teacher-training institutions is 
therefore imperative, in order that they, in turn, may train their 
pupils in eflicient methods of study. 
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A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR DEANS 
OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
SELECTED AND BRIEFLY ANNOTATED 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 
AND HARRIET HAYES 


Instructor in Personnel Guidance, Teachers College 


HE following bibliography has been prepared in response to 

numerous requests for reading lists from deans in secondary 
schools and colleges. The selection of titles has been made with 
special consideration for the needs of deans who are new in the work. 
It is hoped, however, that more experienced deans will find in the 
list helpful suggestions for additions to their professional libraries. 

Books and articles listed here are, in most cases, recent publica- 
tions and have been chosen because they (1) offer theoretical basis 
or background for the work of deans; (2) present interesting or 
helpful points of view; or (3) give useful information regarding 
research and more general activities on the part of deans or workers 
in allied fields. In order to keep the total number within reasonable 
limits, many excellent books have of necessity been omitted. Sug- 
gestions for further reading will be found in various general bibliog- 
raphies placed at the beginning of references on subjects, such as 
health, extra-curricular activities, etc., and also in special lists of 
references provided in many of the books. 

The work of deans is intimately connected with at least eight 
related fields of activity, each highly developed, and with its own 
extensive bibliography. The difficulties encountered in making a 
selection of less than three hundred titles from thousands of possibili- 
ties are therefore obvious. 

The arrangement of subjects will be recognized as quite arbitrary, 
the material being classified under a few main headings and special 
topics being placed in alphabetical order under these general subjects. 
So much overlapping exists between the secondary school field and 
that of the college that separation of references into two lists has not 
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seemed desirable, except in a few obvious instances. The inclusion of 
popular books and magazine articles along with the more scholarly 
and technical contributions is explained by the fact that the dean’s 
work is very broad and human, that as yet it claims no large body of 
“professional literature,” and that information and inspiration must 
still be taken where they can be found. 


GENERAL REFERENCES OF INTEREST TO DEANS—PROVID- 
ING A BASIS OF THEORY AND FACT FOR THEIR WORK 
ALLporT, FLoyp. Social Psychology. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 


A readable and not too technical introduction to this subject. 


BuRNHAM, Wo. H. Great Teachers and Mental Health. Appleton, 1926. 
“This book is a study of seven great teachers (Socrates, Jesus, Roger Bacon, 
Vittorino, Trotzgendorf, Comenius, and G. Stanley Hall), discussing their con- 
tributions to education and mental hygiene, not only as found in their teachings 
but as exemplified in their own lives.” 
BurNHAM, Wm. H. The Normal Mind. Appleton, 1924. 

One of the best books available in the field of mental hygiene, with an admir- 
able discussion of the psychology of association. A practical, readable, and trust- 
worthy book. Excellent bibliography. 

Dewey, JoHN. Democracy and Education. Macmillan, 1916. 

An introduction to the philosophy of education, with special application to 
educational problems in a democracy. A basic work, discussing the various aims 
and aspects of education in an authoritative manner. 

Dewey, JoHN. Human Nature and Conduct. Holt, 1922. 

“An introduction to social psychology,” studying the actions and motives of 
men in relation to their environment. A very important book. 

Dorsey, Georce A. Why We Behave Like Human Beings. Harper, 1925. 

This popular book offers a helpful summary of our biological inheritance, and 
challenges thought upon educational problems, even where it does not convince. 

Fottett, Mary P. Creative Experience. Longmans, Green, 1924. 

A valuable work, in which the author urges acceptance of the doctrine of 
integrative behavior, leading to the interweaving of individual desires so as to 
develop customs and laws that will benefit all but preserve the integrity of the 
individual. 

Fottett, Mary P. The New State. Longmans, Green, 1920. 


One of the “most sane and brilliant of recent books on political theory.” 
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Goopse__, WiLtystine. The Education of Women. Macmillan, 1923. 
A comprehensive study of woman in relation to education, full of valuable 
and specific information. 
GoopsELL, Wittystine. The History of the Family As a Social and Edu- 
cational Institution. Macmillan, 1915. 
A historical survey, with special reference to the treatment and education of 
children, from ancient times to the present. 
Groves, Ernest R. Personality and Social Adjustment. Longmans, Green, 
1923. 
A popular and interesting presentation of behavior problems among normal 
people. 
Groves, Ernest R. Social Problems of the Family. Lippincott, 1927. 
A textbook for use in normal school and college classes, emphasizing the social 


values and functions of the family in American life. 


Kipp, BENJAMIN. The Science of Power. Putnam, 1918. 

The importance of this book lies in its clear and challenging analysis of the 

forces at work in our present civilization—a most interesting theory. 
Kinparrick, WiLtiAM H. Education for a Changing Civilization. Macmillan, 
1920. 

Clear, brief presentation of the fundamental problem of education to-day in 
meeting the demands of a rapidly changing environment. 

Overstreet, Harry A. Influencing Human Behavior. People’s Institute 
Publishing Co. (New York), 1925. 

A popular discussion, based on a series of lectures given at the New School 
for Social Research. It outlines the applications of psychology to personal effec- 
tiveness, and suggests some methods for securing better adaptation to one’s 
environment. 

Rosinson, JAMes Harvey. The Mind in the Making. Harper, 1921. 

This popular study of the relation of intelligence to social reform is a good 
example of “much in little.” 

Rucu,C. E. Social Standards. School and Society, Sept. 20, 1924, 20: 351-61. 

An able analysis of the nature and importance of social standards, with special 
reference to educational theory and practice. An important contribution. 

Russety, BertTRAND, Education and the Good Life. Boni and Liveright, 1926. 

A readable and stimulating discussion of educational problems and possibilities. 

Subjects discussed are: the aims of education, the education of character, and in- 


tellectual education. 
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SPENCER, ANNA GarLIN. J/f/’omen’s Share in Social Culture. (Rev. Ed.) 
Lippincott, 1925. 
The part played by woman in the social culture of the past, and a discussion 
of the social and industrial conditions confronting her to-day. 


Tuomson, J. ARTHUR. The Control of Life. Holt, 1921. 


A “vindication of the thesis that science is for life.” A very good presenta- 
tion of the questions of natural inheritance, the biology of health, and factors in 
man’s evolution. Wise and hopeful. 


Tuomson, Menran K. The Springs of Human Action. Appleton, 1927. 

A psychological study of the sources, mechanism, and principles of motivation 
in human behavior. A comprehensive book, emphasizing the complexity of human 
motives. 

U. S. Bureau oF Epucation. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
Bull., 1918, No. 35, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, ap- 

pointed by the National Education Association. An authoritative and fundamental 


statement of the aims and objectives of the secondary schools in the United 
States. 


Van Waters, Miriam. Parents on Probation. New Republic, Inc. (New 
York), 1927. 


A new contribution by Dr. Van Waters, considering problem parents rather 
than problem children. Contains as one chapter the popular “Nineteen Ways of 
Being a Bad Parent.” 


Wa tas, GRAHAM. The Art of Thought. Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 

A discussion of the possibilities of development for human thinking, with 
some of its applications in education and life in general. Well worthwhile and 
very readable. 

Wattas, GRAHAM. The Great Society. Macmillan, 1914. 

One of the most fundamental studies that have been made of modern human 
society and its problems. An intricate subject very clearly presented by a dis- 
tinguished English philosopher. 

We Lts, FrepericK LyMAN. Pleasure and Behavior. Appleton, 1924. 


Written in popular style. Valuable especially for its analysis of the relation 
between behavior and the various kinds of pleasure. 


We ts, Herspert Georce. Story of a Great Schoolmaster. Macmillan, 1924. 


Story of F. W. Sanderson of Oundle. A book designed to lead to a revision 
of our conception of the “process and purpose of the modern community in relation 
to education.” 
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ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 


Bicetow, Maurice A. Adolescence. Funk & Wagnalls, 1924. 
A brief but authoritative book. 


Botton, Freperick E. Everyday Psychology for Teachers. Scribners, 1923. 


A reliable and practical book that teachers and administrators have found 
most helpful. 


Moxcey, Mary E. The Psychology of Middle Adolescence. Caxton Press 
(New York), 1925. 

A handbook for teachers, especially for those in religious work, offering a 
special study of boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of age, and presenting in non- 
technical language the psychological aspects of this period and their pedagogical 
implications for religious workers. 


O’SuHEA, Micuasgt V., Editor. The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Chil- 
dren’s Foundation (Valparaiso, Ind.), 1924. 
A comprehensive book containing chapters on various phases of the develop- 
ment and training of children and adolescents, written by noted specialists in 
each field. A good book for parents as well as teachers. 


PecusTEIN, L. A. and McGrecor, A. Laura. Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 


One of the best books on adolescent psychology. Part II applies the psycho- 
logical principles expounded in Part I. 


Pierce, FrepericK. Understanding Our Children. Dutton, 1926. 


Written to show that the successful handling of children depends upon a 
better understanding of the unconscious mental processes in ourselves as well as 
in the children—the “deep emotional involvements,” of which very little is known 
and understood. 


RicHMOND, WINIFRED. The Adolescent Girl. Macmillan, 1925. 


A very good discussion, beginning with a chapter on the adolescent girl in 
earlier times, then explaining what we know of her to-day in her various aspects, 
normal, delinquent, and abnormal. Written by one who has had many years of 
experience, both as teacher and psychologist. 


YOUTH TO-DAY 


AppaMs, JANE and Orners. The Child, the Clinic, and the Court. New Re- 
public (New York), 1925. 


A series of addresses given at a commemoration meeting of judges, probation 
officers, psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, etc., held in Chicago in 
1925. ‘Twenty-seven papers, by men and women of note, on various aspects of 
troubled children in modern life. 
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AppaMs, JANE. The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. Macmillan, 1909. 
This well-known book is holding is own with later, more technical dis- 


cussions because of its very winning sympathy with the problems of youth in 
our cities. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. The City Boy and His Problems. Rotary Club of Los 
Angeles, 1927. 
A study of boy life in a large city (Los Angeles) undertaken by Professor 


Bogardus at the request of the Rotary Club. Valuable especially for its verbatim 
statements from boys and various workers with them. 


Cor, Georce A. What Ails Our Youth? Scribner, 1924. 


A brief analysis of the present situation in education, religion, and society in 
general to discover the causes of the apparent shortcomings of “youth.” An appeal 
for whole-hearted codperation of all religious and social interests in aiding the 
progress of young people. 


LinpsAy, Ben and Evans, Warnricut. The Revolt of Modern Youth. Boni 
and Liveright, 1926. 


This book has been the center of so much controversy and the cause of so much 
excitement that it should be read by every dean. 


TurASHER, Freperic M. The Gang. University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


A very interesting study of boy life in a big city, providing a strong argument for 
constructive social work in schools. Over thirteen hundred boys gangs in Chicago 
furnish the data. 


Van Waters, Miriam. Youth in Conflict. Republic Publishing Co. (New 
York), 1925. 


This little book by the Referee of the Juvenile Court in Los Angeles is probably 


the most frequently quoted book in the country on the subject of youth’s difficulties 
in a modern city. 


Watter, Henriette R. Girl Life in America—A Study of Backgrounds. 
National Committee for the Study of Juvenile Reading (1 Madison Ave., 
New York), 1927. 

A study of the background against which girls are growing up in America to-day 
—the environmental conditions and girls’ reactions to these conditions. Based on 


all available material already published and on returns from questionnaires. 
Valuable for a dean. 


Wempripce, ELEANoR RowLAnp. Other People’s Daughters. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1926. 


A series of sketches of girls who illustrate various typical problems of youth 


in the world of to-day. Popular in style, but written with keen sympathy and 
insight. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COLLEGE FIELD 
(See also Freshman Adjustment and Orientation) 


CorrFin, Josep H. Make the Method Fit the Mind. Survey, June 1, 1927. 
58 :266ff. 
An account of the new plan of education in force at Whittier College in 
Southern California. The college hopes “to tie education to the whole of life, 
and still hold steadily to the liberalizing aim.”’ 


Comstock, Apa L. New Devices and Desires in Colleges for Women. Proc. 
N.E.A., 1925, 63:426-434.! (Also in 1925 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 59-67.") 
An account of recent efforts in colleges to study and develop individual students 
—a reaction against standardization. 
DoreRMANN, Henry J. Orientation of College Freshmen. Williams and Wil- 
kins, 1926. 
A study of freshman adjustment in the liberal college. Part I, The Need for 


Guidance; Part II, Current Practices in Representative American Colleges; Part 
III, Suggestions for a Guidance Program. 


Hawkes, Herpert. College, What's The Use? Doubleday, Page, 1927. 
A collection of brief papers touching various phases of college life, written by the 


Dean of Columbia College. Chapter headings include: Why Boys Fail in College, 
Why Parents Fail, Athletics, Fraternities, Religion, Discipline, etc. 


Hott, Hamitton. An Adventure in Common Sense Education. VW orld’s 
Work, February, 1928, 55: 421-426. 
An article by the president of Rollins College, Florida, explaining his plan for 
putting academic life on a more practical basis. 
Jounson, J. B. Methods of Improving Scholarship in the College of Liberal 
Arts. 1925 Yearbook, N.A.D.W., pp. 148-158. 
A general analysis of scholarship problems in colleges and universities by Dean 
Johnson of the University of Minnesota. 
McCracken, Henry Nosie, Jupp, C. H., and Others. Remaking the 
American College. New Republic, April 14, 1926, Part II, Vol. 46, No. 593. 


Eleven brief articles by presidents or other administrative officers of colleges 
and universities, discussing present changes and tendencies in such institutions. 
Published as a special part of the New Republic. 


McLeop, Annigz. Should the University Curriculum Be Readjusted for 
Women Students? 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 103-109. 


Outline of the course in euthenics at Vassar College. 


‘Proceeds of the National Education Association and the Yearbook of the National Association 
of Deans or Women will be designated throughout this bibligraphy by the familiar abbreviations; 
Proc.N.E.A. and Yearbook N.A.D.W. 
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THE DEAN—HER QUALIFICATIONS AND TASK 
Pierce, ANNA E. Catalog of Literature for Advisers of Young Women and 
Girls. H.W. Wilson Company, 1923. 
A comprehensive bibliography of 149 pages covering the field very thoroughly to 
1923. 
IN COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
BARNARD, EpirH A. Educational and Other Qualifications for Deans of 
Women. 1024 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 130-135. 
A discussion dealing especially with personal qualifications. 
Brapt, Gertruve E. Social Problems Viewed from a Teacher-Training 
Standpoint. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 58-64. 
A careful analysis of the dean’s fundamental social responsibilities in teacher- 
training institutions. 
Brewster, EtHet H. Social Life as an Academic Problem. 1924 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 67-73. 
A discussion with special reference to Swarthmore. 
CABELL, Etvira D. The Dean’s Social Conferences with Students: What 


They Should Include and Accomplish. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 113- 
117. 


An article dealing with this problem in normal schools. 
CARPENTER, Miriam F. Educational and Other Qualifications for Deans of 
Women. 10924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 124-130. 
A discussion which places emphasis upon personal qualifications. 
EsTerty, VirGINtIA Jupy. The Dean’s Desk. 1927 Yearbook N.A.D.W., 
PP. 77-90. 
Organization of the dean’s office, with special reference to university work. A 
comprehensive discussion. 
Hawkes, Herspert. Dean to Dean. Proc. N.E.A., 1926, 64: 447-453. (Also 
in 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 169-75.) 
The function of a dean, with observations upon disciplinary problems and 
personnel work. 
Hertey, Esterta G. The Organization of the Dean’s Office. 1927 Year- 
book N.A.D.IV., pp. 90-95. 


Discussion of office organization from the standpoint of a dean in a teachers 
college. 
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Jones, Lyp1a I. The Contribution of the Dean of Women to the Professional 
Training of Teachers. 1925 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 70-81. 


Statement of the very complex problems to be met by deans of women in teachers 
colleges, and a helpful analysis of the contributions that deans should make. 


Mattuews, Lois KimsBatt. The Dean of Women. Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 


The first authoritative and comprehensive study of the position and work of a 
dean of women in colleges and universities, and still the best general discussion. 


Park, Marion. The Function of the Dean of Women as Seen by a College 
President. 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 179-184. 


Some essential consideration in connection with the dean’s task, as seen by the 
president of Bryn Mawr. 


RicHarps, FLorence L. The Teaching Load of a Dean of Women in a State 
Teachers College. What Shall It Be? 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 
131-133. 


RoNAN, BertHa. Social Conferences with Students: What They Should In- 
clude and Accomplish. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 118-121. 
By the dean at Mt. Pleasant Normal School, Michigan. 


RosENBERRY, Lois K. Mattruews. The New Americanism and the Dean. 
1927 Yearbook N.A.D.HW ., pp. 201-210. 


The necessity for a philosophic outlook on the part of deans—with mention 
of some important decisions facing a dean of women in America to-day. 


SIMRALL, JOSEPHINE P. The Dean of Women on the Campus of 1925. 1925 
Yearbook N.A.D.I., pp. 54-59. 
Brief but penetrating discussion of the function, problems, and working pro- 


gram of a dean of women, with an account of a plan for freshman orientation 
used at the University of Cincinnati. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. The Qualifications and Preparation of Deans of 
Women. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 117-123. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. A Progress Report on “A Personnel Study of the 
Work of Women Deans in Colleges and Universities.” Proc. N.E.A., 1927, 
65: 395-398. 

Reports on some significant findings in Miss Jane L. Jones’ study of college 
and university deans. 


Yost, Mary. The Extramural Activities of a Dean of Women. Proc. N.E.A., 
61: 631-632. (Also in 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W ., pp. 86-90.) 


The importance of remaining “a person” while being a dean. By the dean of 
women at Stanford University. 
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IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


V AttTucKER, Marcaret M. The High School Dean—Her Varied Oppor- 
tunity for Service. Proc. N.E.A., 1926, 64:443-447. 


A brief survey of the various functions of a dean of girls. 


vArmstTRONG, J. E. The Needs of the High School as the Principal Sees Them. 
1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 168-173. 


Analysis of function of a dean of girls in a high school on the basis of replies of 
60 high school principals to a questionnaire on the subject. 


BELTING, Paut E. The Community and Its High School. Heath, 1923. 


Chapter IV is devoted to a discussion of the work of a dean of girls, and 
includes a complete account of a questionnaire investigation of this position in 
139 high schools, in 1922. 


Y Bristot, Epirn C. How the Dean Can Promote Closer Relations Between 
the School and the Community. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W.., pp. 40-44. 
What one high school has done. 


y Brown, Marion. The Work of the Dean of Girls. University High School 
Journal, March, 1924, 4:1. 


An account of the organization and program of work at the University High 
School in Oakland, California. 


“ Goon, Vircinia and Goop, Carter V. A Study of the Dean of Girls in Secon- 
dary Schools. Educational Administration and Supervision, December, 1927, 
13: 599-610. 


Report of a study of the present status of high school deans, based on question- 


naire replies from 104 schools. Especially valuable for showing development 
of the work. 


7 McDona.p, JEANNETTE. The Needs of High School Girls and How These 
Needs Are Met by a Dean of Girls. Proc. N.E.A., 1924, 62: 520-525. 
A survey of the situation by the dean of girls, Technical High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


“ai SMITHIES, Etstg M. The Qualities Essential to a Dean of Girls. School Re- 
view, March, 1924, 32: 203-208. 


A list of twelve qualities considered essential in a dean of girls, based on the 


opinions of five hundred people who were asked what they felt to be essential 
qualities. 


Stevens, Romiett. The Adviser of Girls in High School. Teachers College 
Record, September, 1919, 20: 301-323. 


The first formal study of the position of dean of girls in high school, based 
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on returns from questionnaires covering 89 high schools. Tables, summary of 
results, and general conclusions. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. Pressing Needs in the Field of the Dean of Girls. 
Proc. N.E.A., 1925, 63: 434-441. (Also in 1925 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 
81-89.) 

Four main needs: (1) better understanding of the task, (2) need for 
superior women for this work, (3) better understanding by school administrators 
and the public, (4) more scientific knowledge on the part of the deans themselves. 


SrurTEVANT, SarAH M. The Status of Extra-Curricular Activities in High 
Schools in California. Report of Committee of lifteen, 1923, pp. 186-219. 
California High School Teachers Association. 

Including a study of the status and function of deans of girls in California high 
schools and a survey of the social programs, with suggestions for their development. 


SruRTEVANT, SARAH M. The Dean of Girls in the Secondary School. School 
and Society, January 21, 1928, 27: 62-67. 
The need for deans of girls in high schools and some important functions that 
such officers should perform. 


PERSONNEL WORK 
FRESHMAN ADJUSTMENT AND ORIENTATION 


Book, Wn. F. Learning How to Study and Work Effectively. Ginn, 1926. 


A valuable and readable book, dealing with problems of personal efficiency, and 
offering sound advice to college students or to anyone interested in conserving and 
directing his energy to the best advantage. 


Kitson, Harry D. How To Use Your Mind. (Rev. Ed.) Lippincott, 1926 


A valuable book to have in a school or college library and to use in connection 
with orientation classes. 


Lairp, DonaLp. Should Young People Study Themselves? Survey, January, 
1, 1925, 53: 405-407. 

Criticism of current study of psychology as too general—not giving truth about 
ourselves in practical terms. Concludes with an account of an experimental course 
—‘a first person course’’—in modern mechanistic psychology, which the author 
conducted at Colgate University. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N. and FLemmine, Cecite Wuire. A Partial Bibliography 
on Study—Selected and Annotated. Teachers College Record, February, 
1928, 29: 417-444. 

A very well annotated list—helpful for finding sources of information in the field 
of direction of study. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
ALLIN, JoseEPHINE T. How We Meet the Social Problem of the Freshmen. 
1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 142-148. 
Specific and helpful. Based on work at the Englewood High School, Chicago. 


AuitucKerR, Marcaret. A Counselling Plan for Bridging the Gap Between 
Junior and Senior High Schools. School Review, January, 1924, 32: 60-66. 


A definite, well-organized plan for administrative procedure in providing better 
transition from junior to senior high schools. 


FLEMMING, CeciLE WHITE and Wooprinc, Maxie N. Problems in Directing 
Study of High School Pupils. Teachers College Record, January, 1928, 
29: 318-333. 

A very good analysis of problems connected with improving study habits of 
students. 

Gipson, Jessie E. On Being a Girl. Macmillan, 1927. 


Outline of a series of discussions with high school girls in which their own 
problems were studied. Based on the author’s experience, and helpful in its sug- 
gestions for other deans who may be planning to give such courses. 


Jones, Gertrupe. High School Freshmen at Lincoln, Nebraska. School and 
Society, October, 1925, 17: 527-530. 


IN COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Brown, Mary Louise. Talks to Freshmen, Their Content and Value. 1923 
Yearbook N.A.D.W ., pp. 65-68. 
By the dean of women, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


CiarK, THOMAS ARKLE. Discipline and the Derelict. Macmillan, 1922. 


Discussion of some problems among young men in college, by an experienced 
and successful dean of men. 


DoERMANN, Henry J. Orientation of College Freshmen. Williams and Wil- 
kins (Baltimore), 1926. 


A study of freshman adjustment in a liberal college. Part 1, Statement of the 
need for guidance; Part II, Current practices in representative American colleges; 


Part III, A guidance program—detailed suggestions. Most helpful for college 
deans. 


Jameson, Kate W. and Lockwoop, Frank C. The Freshman Girl. Heath, 
1925. 
A collection of brief papers and addresses by various authors on the various 
aspects of life for a freshman girl in college. 
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Narpin, F. Louise. Successful Means of Supervising the Scholarship of Fresh- 
man Women. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.IV ., pp. 58-62. 


Account of the plan of supervisors at the University of Wisconsin. 


Pierce, ANNA E. Helping the Freshman Women to Make an Early and Suc- 
cessful Adjustment to Their New Environment. 1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., 
pp. 121-131. 


Very helpful references to plans in use in various colleges and normal schools. 


SANDISON, HELEN; Prosst, Carrie MAE; HAwkes, HERBERT; and WALTERs, 
RayMonpD. What Should Be Determining Factors in Requirements for Ad- 
mission to College? Proc. N.E.A., 1926, 64: 427-443. (Also in 1926 Year- 
book N.A.D.W., pp. 126-143.) 

Consideration of four factors: examinations, school recommendations, intel- 


ligence tests and personal interview, by administrative officers of Vassar, Goucher, 
Columbia, and Swarthmore. 


SmituHies, Ersts M. From High School to College. Proc. N.E.A., 1927, 
65: 398-406. (Also in 1927 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 107-115.) 


Problems of freshman adjustment as seen in a study of about 200 freshman 
women students in nine colleges. Based on answers to questionnaires. 





Stimson, Dororny. The Best Method of Adjusting the Freshman to College. | 
1923 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 97-102. 


Suggestions from the dean of Goucher College—-especially concerned with 
problems in women’s colleges. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ApaMs, ELizABETH K. Women Professional Workers. Macmillan, 1921. 


Opportunities, advantages, and disadvantages of various professions for women, 
—primarily, a guide for young women in college. Compact book of reference. 
An essential book for a dean’s library. 


ALLEN, FrepericK J. A Guide to the Study of Occupations. Harvard 
University Press. (Rev. Ed., 1925.) 
An authoritative book, and the most comprehensive one yet published. More 


than three hundred vocations are considered. It should be in every library. 


ANGELL, JaMes RowLanp. The Over-Population of the College. Harper's 
Magazine, October, 1927, 155: 529-538. 


Comment by the president of Yale on the vexing question of who should go to 
college and why, with doubtful prediction for the future. 
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BLAKE, Masette B. Guidance for College Women. Appleton, 1926. 


A most valuable survey and a program for educational and vocational guidance 
in institutions of higher education. Discussion of the need for guidance, selection of 
students, freshman adjustment, guidance through student activities, agents, and 
administration of a personnel department. 


BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. Training for the Professions and 
Allied Occupations. Bureau of Vocational Information (New York City), 
1924. 

A directory and guide for women and girls. Reliable information given about 
training facilities offered in this country for various professions and occupations. 
Brief discussion of each occupation in general. Occupations other than teaching 
are considered, and in general the training offered presupposes graduation from 


high school. 


EpcerToN, ALANSON H. Vocational Guidance and Counseling. 


Macmillan, 
1926. 


The need for and problems of vocational guidance in schools, with a program 


for training and selection of counselors and methods of collecting and using data. 
Very complete bibliography. 


FepERAL Boarp FoR VOCATIONAL EpucaTion. Bibliography on Vocational 
Guidance (Rev. Ed., 1925), Bull. No. 66. (May be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., for 15 cents.) 


A valuable bibliography, listing sources of information about all kinds of 
occupations. This should be in every school library. 


Gown, E. B.; WHEATLEY, Wm. A.; and Brewer, Joun M. 


Occupations. 
Ginn, 1923. 


A textbook for boys and girls, especially for use in a class in occupations. Read- 
able and good for its special purpose. 


HarMON FounpaTion, Inc. Student Loan Funds. 
Inc. (140 Nassau Street, New York), 1924. 


A study of student loan funds and their administration throughout the United 
States. 


Harmon Foundation, 


Hatcuer, O. LatHaM. Occupations for Women. Southern Women’s Edu- 
cational Alliance (Richmond, Va.), 1927. 


General information about general fields of activity open to women, with 
special reference to the needs of Southern women. 


Industrial occupations are not 
discussed to any considerable extent. 


Hoturncwortn, Harry L. Judging Human Character. Appleton, 1922. 


A popular textbook on the subject of vocational and industrial psychology. 
Various methods of judging human traits are presented and evaluated. 
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Kitson, Harry D. The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. Lippincott, 
1925. 
A helpful book for teachers. The psychological factors involved in satisfactory 
adjustment are discussed, also the progress being made and the methods coming 
into use. Reference is to business and industry rather than to the professions. 


Kitson, Harry D. Vocational Guidance Through School Subjects. Teachers 
College Record, May, 1927, 28: 900-916. 
Vocational guidance possibilities in connection with specific school subjects, such 


as Latin, ancient history, etc. 


LeAKE, ALBERT H. Vocational Education of Girls and Women. Macmillan, 
1918. 
Education for home activities and education for business are considered in con- 
nection with girls. 
Peters, Iva L. Practice of Vocational Guidance at Goucher College. Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, March, 1924, 2: 151-155. 


Description of a highly developed and effective organization. 


Proctor, Wm. M. Educational and Vocational Guidance. Houghton Mifflin, 
1925. 
A practical and reliable book on the organization and administration of a 
guidance program in high schools. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. and StrAnG, RutH. A Study of the Twenty-four- 
Hour Schedules of Forty High School Girls. Teachers College Record, 
June, 1927, 28: 994-1010. 


A study of the entire day of high school girls, based upon a study of forty ninth- 
year students at the Horace Mann School, New York. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. and Strano, Rutu. The Daily Schedule as an 
Aid to Advisers. Teachers College Record, October, 1927, 29: 31-45. 
Discussion of the method and value for advisers of a study of the twenty-four 
hour schedules of high school pupils for purposes of educational guidance. 


THompson, Mitprep and WILKENs, Ernest H. Who Shall Go to College? 
Children, July, 1927, 2: 18-19. 
A brief article setting forth the opinions of two college deans as to who should 
go to college. Twenty signs of potential leadership, made up codperatively by 
faculty and students of the University of Chicago, are listed. 


U.S. Bureau oF EpucaTtion. Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education 
Bull., 1918, No. 19. 
A general discussion of the meaning and purpose of vocational guidance, with 
an outline for study of vocations, use of tests, and an extensive bibliography. 
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Wancer, Rutu. What Girls Can Do. Holt, 1926. 


A very readable book for girls themselves—especially adapted for city girls 
from poorer districts. Various occupations are described, and the requirements, 
training necessary or desirable, and advantages and disadvantages are given. 


Witey, Epocar J. Organizing the Liberal Arts College for Vocational Guid- 
ance. Bull. of the National Vocational Guidance Association, April, 1923, 
1: 143-146. 


Yost, Epna. The Case for the Co-educated Woman. Harper’s Magazine, 
July, 1927, 926: 194 ff. 


MENTAL TESTS FOR GUIDANCE AND ADJUSTMENT 


Book, WiLuiAM F. Intelligence of High School Seniors. Macmillan, 1922. 
A detailed account with tabulated results of the psychological tests given high 
school students in Indiana— a study made by the University of Indiana department 


of psychology for the purpose of securing information that would provide better 
means for conservation and development of individual capacities. 


BronNeER, AuGusTA F.; HEeEALtey, WmM.; Lowe, Grapys M.; and Suim- 
BERG, Myra E. A Manual of Individual Tests and Testing. Little, Brown 
Co., 1927. 

A very useful collection of 126 standardized mental tests, with directions and 


norms, and chapters on practical procedure and interpretation. Also extensive 
bibliography and addresses of test publishers, etc. 


FREEMAN, FRANK. Mental Tests. Houghton Mifflin, 1926. 


An excellent beginners’ book on mental tests, giving an account of all the 
important types of tests, and including chapters on the educational uses of tests, 


their application to vocational guidance and selection, and the nature of intelli- 
gence. 


Gaw, EstHer ALLEN. The Work of the Associate Dean. 1927 Yearbook 
N.A4.D.W., pp. 98-100. 


Use of tests and measurements in Mills College. 


MALADJUSTMENT 


Ormssy, KATHLEEN and WILLIAMS, FrANKwoop E. Suggestions for Read- 
ing in Mental Hygiene. Revised to December, 1927. National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


A very complete and helpful list for general reading. Distributed gratis by the 
Committee. 


Appams, JANE and Orners. The Child, the Clinic, and the Court. New 
Republic, 1925. 
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A group of papers presented by 27 specialists, including judges, probation 
officers, psychiatrists, welfare workers, etc., at a conference on the subject of 
youthful delinquency. Contains very valuable help for all who work with young 
people. 


ALLTUCKER, Marcaret. Is the Pedagogically Accelerated Student a Misfit 
in the Senior High School? School Review, March, 1924, 32: 193-201. 
Report on the study of 1,800 high school pupils, 135 of whom were accelerated. 
Comparison on basis of scholarship records, physical development, and social 
relations. 


ALLTUCKER, MarcaAretT. What Can the Secondary School Do for the Stu- 
dent of Low 1.Q.? School Review, November, 1923, 31: 653-661. 

A very valuable article based on a study of 1,400 students in the Berkeley 
(Calif.) High School. The problems connected with the school’s responsibility 
toward students of low I.Q. are discussed and principles are formulated for better 
handling of such cases. ? 


3INGHAM, ANNE T. Determinants of Sex Delinquency in Adolescent Girls 
Based on an Intensive Study of 500 Girls. Journal of Criminal Law, Febru- 
ary, 1923, 13: 560 ff. 


BINGHAM, ANNE T. The Application of Psychiatry to High School Problems. 
Mental Hygiene, January, 1925, 9: 1-27. 
A report (with statistical summaries) based on three years’ work with the 
Girls’ Service League in New York. Specific cases are given, and the measures 
taken to relieve difficulties are briefly summarized. 


BINGHAM, ANNE T. Needs of the High School Girl and How They are Met 
by Social and Philanthropic Organizations. Proc. N.E.A., 1924, 62: §28- 
536. (Also in 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 176-184.) 

Article by a psychiatrist outlining the work of mental hygiene in New York 
high schools. 


Binzet, ALMA L. Mental Hygiene—One Aspect of Education for Parent- 
hood. 1924 Yearbook N.A.D.W., pp. 32-39. 


Typical cases of maladjustment in children told by the educational director of 
the Federation for Child Study, New York. 


Burt, Cyrit, The Young Delinquent. Appleton, 1925. 


A readable but comprehensive and scientific study of juvenile delinquents as 
Professor Burt has found them in his experience of many years with London boys 
and girls. 


CANNON, WALTER B. Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, Rage. Apple- 
ton, I9I5. 
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Published some years ago but still one of the standard references in mental 
hygiene. 

Conrap, ExvizapetH. The Maladjusted Girl. 1926 Yearbook N.A.D.W.., 
pp. 109-126. 

An analysis of the problem presented by maladjusted girls, with references to 
numerous specific cases, by the dean of women at Ohio State University. 

Coo.tey, Epwin J. Probation and Delinquency. Catholic Charities of Arch- 
diocese of New York, 1927. 

The outgrowth of several year’s work by the Catholic Charities Probation 
Bureau in New York under the direction of the author. Much helpful information 
is given including an excellent outline for social case work. Emphasis is upon work 
of probation officers rather than prevention in schools. 

Green, Georce H. Psychanalysis in the Classroom. Putnam, 1918. 
A conservative and nontechnical discussion of disorders commonly met with in 


classrooms. Emphasis is upon normal rather than pathological cases. 


GriFFITH, COLEMAN R. Mental Hygiene for College Students. 1925 Year- 
book N.A.D.W., pp. 163-174. 


A very helpful discussion of the problems and methods of mental hygiene. 


Hart, Bernarv. The Psychology of Insanity. Macmillan, 1912. 


Selected fields of insanity treated from a psychological point of view. 
An interesting and very valuable part of the book describes the queerness and 
eccentricities of people who are called normal. 


Hearty, WiLtiAM and Bronner, AuGusta. Delinquents and Criminals, Their 
Making and Unmaking. Macmillan, 1926. 


This important study of delinquency is especially valuable for its report of 
follow-up work covering a period of five years or more. It provides much food for 
thought about “case work.” 


LEATHERMAN, ZOE and Dott, Epcar A. A Study of the Maladjusted Stu- 
dent. Ohio State University Studies (Columbus, Ohio), 1925. 
A study based largely upon records in the office of the dean of women at Ohio 
State University, showing types of maladjustment among college students. 
Mareer, Firorence. The Unstable Child. Appleton, 1924. 
“An interpretation of psychology as a source of unbalanced behavior in abnormal 
and troublesome children. Results of a study of 369 cases of delinquent children.” 
Morcan, J. B. Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. Macmillan, 
1924. 


A nontechnical discussion of the mental and emotional life of the abnormal child. 
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Written from the psychologist’s point of view. Helpful especially for its descrip- 
tion of various kinds of disorder. 


OppENHEIMER, J. J. The Visiting Teacher Movement. Joint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency (New York City), 1924. 
The visiting teacher movement in the United States, its development, relation- 


ship of visiting teachers to the school system, work of visiting teachers, and qualifi- 
cations and training for such positions. 


Reavis, WiLttiAM C. Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Heath, 1926. 


The problems and methods of pupil adjustment with numerous cases illustrating 


types of maladjustment. Excellent bibliography, and forms given for recording 
data in case work. 


Ruacies, ArtHuR H. College Mental Hygiene Problems. Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1925, 9: 261-272. 


A practical, helpful discussion of typical problems of maladjustment found in 
colleges by a psychiatrist. 
Tuomas, WituiAM I. The Unadjusted Girl. Little, Brown and Co., 1923. 


“Popular and interesting case material, taken from records, newspapers clip- 
pings, letters, and personal interviews, relating to delinquent girls. Its special 


value is the angle of approach—treating the girl as a product of conditions which 
surround her.” 


Tuompson, C. Mitprep. The Value of Mental Hygiene in the College. 
Mental Hygiene, April, 1927, 11: 225-240. 


An interesting discussion by the dean of Vassar College. 


Van Waters, Miriam. Youth in Conflict. New Republic, Inc., 1925. 


An absorbingly interesting book written out of much experience by a judge of 
a juvenile court. Direct, human treatment of the problems of delinquency, with 
a background of a thorough knowledge and sound common sense. 


WILuIAMs, FranKwoop E. Mental Hygiene and the College Student. In 
two parts: Mental Hygiene, April 1921 and April, 1925, 5: 283-301 and 
9: 225-260. 

Two addresses before the American Student Health Association, setting forth 
the need, purpose, and general value of mental hygiene work in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


CASE WORK 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON MetuHops oF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY. Three 
Problem Children. Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency 
(50 East 42nd St., New York City), 1925. 
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Case studies of three children given in detail and extending over a long period of 
time. Very suggestive and helpful as complete analyses and indicative of method. 


Lee, Masie Barser. The Dean as Chief Personnel Officer. 1927 Yearbook 
N.A.D.W., pp. 100-107. 


The difficulties and necessities in connection with personnel work of deans in 
colleges. Reference to discussion groups. 


RicHMOND, Mary Euien. Social Diagnosis. Russell Sage Foundation (New 
York City), 1917. 


This is the most comprehensive study of the theory and practice of social case 
work yet available. Good chapters on special phases of the work such as the inter- 
view, etc. 


RicHMOND, Mary Extien. What is Social Case Work? Russell Sage Foun- 
dation (New York City), 1922. 


A brief but fundamental discussion of the theory and method of social case 
work. Intended for general readers and helpful for all who work with people. 


SayLes, Mary B. The Problem Child in School. Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency (New York City), 1925. 


Case studies with comments taken from records of visiting teachers, and a 
chapter on the purpose and scope of visiting teacher work by Howarp W. Nupp. 
Interesting, valuable for study of case work. 


THE INTERVIEW 
Buett, Brapiey. Interviews, Interviewers, and Interviewing. The Family, 
May, 1925, 6: 86-90. 
The interview considered as a process and an art with suggestions for directing 


and controlling it. 


SALSBERRY, PEARL. ‘Techniques in Case Work. The Family, July, 1927, 
8: 153-157. 
A very helpful discussion of the technique of interviewing—the outcome of two 


years’ study by social workers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M. and Hayes, Harriet. The Use of the Interview 
in Advisory Work. Teachers College Record, February, 1927, 6: 551-562. 


The process and the art of interviewing students. 


To be concluded in a forthcoming number of The Record. The 
complete bibliography will also be published in reprint form. 
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HONORARY DEGREE CON- 
FERRED ON DEAN RUSSELL 
HE degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Dean William 
Fletcher Russell at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 22. The occasion was the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin as presi- 
dent of the university. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The survey of the school system of the 
city of Newburgh, N. Y., will be con- 
ducted by the department of Educational 
Administration, beginning March 1. The 
report on this survey, which will be an 
all-inclusive study of the school system, 
will be made to the Board of Education 
on November 1, 1928. 





Dr. George D. Strayer was one of 
the spe’ ers at the dedication of the new 
Newburgh, N. Y., Academy which was 
opened for use on Friday, January 27. 





The Administration Club met Thurs- 
day, February 23, at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. George D. Strayer. The meeting 
was exceptionally well attended. Many 
old members of the Club who were on 
their way to Boston stopped off for this 
meeting. The address of the meeting 
was given by Dr. Howard W. Nudd of 
the Public Education Association of New 
York City. His topic was “The Admini- 


stration of a Large City School System.” 


The report of the survey of the school 
system of Closter, N. J., has been pre- 
sented to the Board of Education and 
to the community. Drs. George D. 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, Carter Alex- 
ander, and Paul R. Mort took part in 
the presentation. The report has gone 
to press and will be available at the Bu- 
reau of Publications late in May. 





On February 20, Dr. Strayer spoke be- 
fore the Alumni of the Baltimore City 
College at the Emerson Hotel in Balti- 
more on “The Progress in Public Educa- 
tion in Baltimore During the Past Seven 
Years.” 


Dr. Engelhardt addressed the meeting 
of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Educational Association 
in Boston on February 29. 
was “The 


Schools.” 


His topic 
of Public 


Administration 





Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt, during 
the past month, have been holding con- 
ferences with the Boards of Education 
of Ossining, Bronxville, Rye, and White 
Plains, N. Y. The subjects of the con- 
ferences were important problems in- 
volved in the administration of the local 
schools. 


Mr. Dale S. Young has completed the 
work for «++ Doctor’s degree. His dis- 
sertation is entitled Control of Available 
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Public School Income with Special Ref- 
erence to Cities of New York State. 





Dr. Strayer spoke before the General 
Session of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at the Boston meeting on the 
“Professional Training of School Execu- 
tives in the University.” He spoke be- 
fore the section dealing with Vocational 
Education on “The Place of the Contin- 
uation School in the Educational Pro- 
gram.” 





Professors Strayer, Engelhardt, and 
Mort, together with State Superintend- 
ent of Schools Albert S. Cook, of Mary- 
land, Professor Edgar W. Knight, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Mr. A. F. 
Harman, of the State Department of 
Education of Alabama, conducted a two 
days’ conference of the county superin- 
tendents of Florida in Jacksonville on 
March 21 and 22. This conference gave 
an opportunity to the county superin- 
tendents to present their point of view 
with respect to the work of the Florida 
Survey and gave members of the staff 
an opportunity to discuss with the county 
superintendents certain tentative conclu- 
sions growing out of their field work. 





Mr. Belmont Farley has completed the 
work for the Doctor’s degree. His dis- 
sertation is entitled What To Tell the 
People About the Public Schools. 





Professor Paul R. Mort recently con- 
ferred with the Legislative Committee 
of the Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and representative laymen on the 
problem of state support for public 
schools. 





Professor Mort presented a plan for 
state support for public schools in Penn- 
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sylvania, to the Commission on Distribu- 
tion of State Subsidies to Schools. At 
this meeting Dr. David P. Harry and 
Dr. Robert Burns presented the applica- 
tion of their doctorate studies as related 
to the Pennsylvania problem of state sup- 
port. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
INQUIRY 


The first volume of the final report of 
the Character Education Inquiry will be 
issued by the Macmillan Company in 
April under the title Studies in Deceit. 
Subsequent volumes will appear during 
1929 on helpfulness, persistence, and self- 
control. The volumes include complete 
descriptions of the techniques employed 
as well as sample studies of the results 
of their application to large populations. 

The final validation program which is 
being brought to completion this year has 
involved some 35,000 pupil-hours of test- 
ing as well as extensive field studies in 
conduct and home background. 





Dr. Julius Maller has come on the 
staff as Research Assistant to make a 
special study of the data being accumu- 
lated by himself and by other members 
of the staff on the self-versus-others type 
of behavior which is roughly classified 
under the term helpfulness. 


The tests developed by the Inquiry are 
being prepared for publication and will 
be available for more general use in the 
near future. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Chicago School of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences at its mid-winter meet- 
ing held on January 31. A number 
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of Teachers 
present. 

Plans are being made for a Parents 
Exposition at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, April 21 to 26, under the 
auspices of the United Parents Asso- 
ciation with the advice of committees 
from New York City educational insti- 
tutions. Instructors in Household Arts 
are coéperating with the Home Eco- 
nomics division of the exposition under 
the general chairmanship of Professor 
Andrews, with committees on food and 
nutrition with Professor Mary S. Rose 
as chairman; textiles and clothing, Miss 
Lillian H. Locke, chairman; house fur- 
nishings, Mrs. Ruth R. Tregenza, chair- 
man; equipment, Professor C. J. Lynde, 
chairman. In connection with the Expo- 
sition a series of conferences on parental 
education will be held. Professor Bess 
V. Cunningham and Professor Patty S. 
Hill and others are advising on topics of 
child welfare and parental education in 
the exposition and program. 


College graduates were 





A study of personal expense accounts 
kept by fifty-three women students in the 
Summer Session of 1927, made by Miss 
Helen E. Judy and Miss Daisy Wal- 
lace, shows a total expense varying from 
$161 to $514 with the median cost of 
$247.95. Median costs for individual 
items are as follows: Tuition and fees, 
$69; school supplies, $5; trips, $3; thea- 
tre, $8; books, magazines and papers, 
45c; room, board, and laundry, $95.60 
(with range from $82 to $137.86); 
food, $50.38 (with range from $14.83 
to $105.52); room, $48 (with range 
from $25.20 to $112.50); clothing, $25; 
clothing upkeep, $3.70; personal groom- 
ing, $3.95; telephone, fares, tips, $7.35; 
miscellaneous, $4.95. Median costs for 
meals were reported as follows: for 
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breakfast, 23c; for lunch, 43c; for din- 
ner, 70c. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor A. I. Gates addressed the 
general meeting of the New York Soci- 
ety for Experimental Study of Education 
on February 10, speaking on the topic, 
“Characteristics of the Good Method of 
Teaching.” 

On February 14, Professor Gates 
spoke before two meetings of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals of the city of 
Baltimore on phases of “The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Reading.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy addressed 
the Elementary Principals Association of 
the State of Connecticut at a luncheon in 
New Haven on Saturday, February 11. 
The title of his address was “Popular 
Illusions in Scientific Education.” 


Professor McGaughy discussed “Ten- 
dencies in Supervision” on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 28, before the National 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at the Boston meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 





Professor Annie E. Moore is spending 
the first part of her sabbatical leave in 
California. She stopped at Indianapolis 
for a week, the guest of Miss Grace L. 
Brown, and also spent two days in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. At Indianapolis, Professor 
Moore addressed the student body of 
Indianapolis Teachers College and at an- 
other time the directors of the Free 
Kindergartens. She lectured at Fort 
Wayne and visited schools in that city. 
She spent the greater part of March 
in Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. Emma Grant Meader spoke to 
the elementary and secondary teachers of 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., early in January on 
“The Contribution of England to the 
Teaching of Elementary English in the 
United States.” Mrs. Meader also spoke 
at Plattsburgh to the elementary and 
secondary teachers on “Some of the 
Newer Techniques in the Teaching of 
Oral English.” 


FINE ARTS 


A group of fifteen water colors repre- 
senting work done in Mr. Arthur R. 
Young’s classes in painting, were recently 
sent on a tour through the South. They 
were exhibited at Alabama College and 
University, and at the Woman’s Club in 
Montevallo, Alabama. 





Professor Sallie B. Tannahill recently 
wrote “An Annual Survey of Books on 
Art Education” for The Journal of Edu- 
cational Method. 





In the exhibition cases on the fourth 
floor of Macy Hall there has been an ex- 
hibit of book jackets and illuminated 
texts that were worked out in Profes- 
sor Tannahill’s Lettering Class. 

The work of students in other classes 
in the department is being displayed in 
these cases throughout the session. 





Mr. Charles J. Martin lectured to a 
large student body at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs on “Modern Painting.” 
He also gave a series of four lectures on 
“Composition” at the Art Students 
League in New York City. 





Miss Olive Riley has completed a 
series of talks on “Appreciation of Paint- 
ing” at the Club for Women Speakers, 
137 West 74th Street, New York City. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


On January 28, Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale spoke before the New Eng- 
land Home Economics Association meet- 
ing at Simmons College in Boston. Her 
topic was “The Business of Being a 
Consumer.” 


Miss Winifred S. Gibbs, formerly 
part-time instructor in Cookery for So- 
cial Workers, died on February 8 at her 
home at the National Arts Club in New 
York City. Miss Gibbs’ experience cov- 
ered a wide range of social work in rela- 
tion to food. 


HISTORY 


Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
as President of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, was chairman of a 
conference of the Department of Social 
Studies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Boston, February 25. The 
program was carefully integrated about 
one general theme, the morning session 
being devoted to the topic of “Some 
Major Problems of an Interdependent 
World,” and the afternoon session to a 
discussion of “How May Education Con- 
tribute to Intelligent Understanding ot 
International Relations and World Poli- 
tics?” 

Miss Olive Moore of the State Nor- 
mal School, Frostburg, Md., is an assist- 
ant in History during the Spring Session. 
She was instructor in the Summer Ses- 
sion last year and will be instructor in 
the Summer Session of 1928. 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


Professor Emma Gunther was one of 
the recent lecturers in the Art of Living 
course given at Connecticut College, 
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New London, Conn. This is the fourth 
year that Connecticut College has under- 
taken this grouping of subjects relating 
to living. In addition to its own staff, 
lecturers from other colleges are invited. 
Professor Gunther also spoke at the 


New London College Club. 





A recent visitor in the department was 
the wife of the President of Bennington 
College, Mrs. Mildred Boardman Leigh, 
a former student, who is very much in- 
terested in planning for the housing and 
living of the students in the proposed 
new dormitories. 





During a few days’ visit to Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va., Miss Lydia R. 
Balderston was invited to do advisory 
work in connection with the Institution 
Laundering Department. 





Professor Gunther was one of the 
speakers at the Testimonial Dinner given 
at the Hotel Waldorf in honor of Dr. 
Katherine Bement Davis, who has re- 
cently resigned from the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. 

Former graduates of the department 
of Home Management who have recently 
visited the College include Mrs. Eleanor 
Phelps Clark, Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Conn., Miss Florence 
Gondring, Ceres, California; Miss Sarah 
Rowe, Duke University, Durham, N. C.; 
Miss Alice Fairchild, Director, House 
Management House, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn.; Miss Helen 
C. Bishop, Dean of Women, University 


of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


formerly at 


Dr. Bess V. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed as Professor in Education to co- 
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departments in 
During the 
spring semester she is offering two topi- 


with various 


Homemaking Education. 


operate 


cal courses, “Habit Psychology of Young 
Children in the Home” 
Education.” 


sc 


and “Parental 


The following topical courses are given 
in the department of household arts edu- 
cation this semester: “Contribution of 
the Federal Bureaus to Home Econom- 
ics,” “Educational Background for 
Household Arts,” and “Parental Educa- 
tion.” 

Professor R. B. Raup and Professor 
G. S. Counts addressed the students dur- 
ing February in the course in Educa- 
tional Backgrounds for Household Arts. 
“Philosephical Basis 

Dr. 


Curriculum 


Dr. Raup spoke on 
of Household Arts”; 
cussed “Trends in 


Counts dis- 
Con- 


struction.” 





During the month of February stu- 
dents in Household Arts Education have 
enjoyed hearing of the work of several 
of the Federal Bureaus that contribute 
to home economics education. The Fed- 
Board for Vocational Education 
was represented by Mrs. Anna Lalor 
Burdick; the United States Department 
of Agriculture by Dr. Louise Stanley; 


eral 


the Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior, by Miss Emeline Whitcomb. 

The schedule for March includes lec- 
tures by Professor Martha Van Rensse- 
laer of Cornell University; Miss Mary 
Anderson of the Woman’s’ Bureau, 
United States Department of Interior; 
and Miss Sybil Smith of the office of 
Experiments, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 





The 


Helen Kinne Home Economics 
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Club acted as hostess to the Greater 
New York and Southeastern District 
Home Economics Association, Friday, 
February 24, at a dinner followed by 
an interesting program. Dr. Hugh Chap- 
lin, Professor of Pediatrics, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, gave the ad- 
dress of the evening, speaking on the 
topic, “Signs of Health in Adolescence.” 
The address was accompanied by inter- 
esting demonstration of means of recog- 
nizing health or the lack of it in school 
girls. Miss Margaret Edwards was in 
charge of the meeting and acted as chair- 
man. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
GERMAN Epucators To VISIT THE 
UNITED STATES 


During the month of April, the Zen- 
tralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unter- 
richt (Central Institute for Education 
and Instruction), an agency affliated 
with the Prussian Ministry of Education, 
plans to bring twenty-seven of Germany’s 
most outstanding professors of education 
and schoolmen to the United States for 
the purpose of studying American insti- 
tutions of learning. This group will be 
under the leadership of Dr. Franz Hil- 
ker of the Zentralinstitut, assisted by Dr. 
M. C. Del Manzo and Dr. Thomas 
Alexander of the International Institute 
of Teachers College. 

At the present time there is much in- 
terest in American education in Ger- 
many. More than five hundred applica- 
tions for membership in this group were 
received. The following twenty-seven 
educators constitute the group selected: 

Schwarz, Sebald, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lubeck; Zander, Theodora, 
Teacher, Bonn; Juschka, Julius, Prin- 
cipal of Middle Schools, Furstenwalde, 


Spree; Wankmuller, Principal of Boys’ 
Elementary School, Tubingen; Gotze, 
Carl, Superintendent of Schools, Ham- 
burg; Schiefer, Heinz, Teacher, Zuffen- 
hausen; Medau, Hinrich, Director of 
Bodeschule, Berlin; Emersleben, Otto, 
Principal of Middle School, Magdeburg; 
Winkelmann, Elisabeth, Private Teacher, 
Berlin; Kuhenmann, Alfred, Teacher, 
Berlin-Pankow; Grussendorf, Dr. F., 
School Director, Brandenburg; Wallner, 
Nica, Teacher, Girls’ Secondary School, 
Berlin; Wagner, Dora, Teacher, Girls’ 
Secondary School, Dresden; Manthey, 
Gertrude, Teacher, Girls’ Secondary 
School, Berlin; Behrens, Director of 
Secondary School, Berlin; Schultze, 
Otto, Professor, University of Konigs- 
berg; Typke, Frau Mara, Teacher, 
Berlin; Wildermann, Anna, ‘Teacher, 
Dusseldorf-Oberkassel; Dorner, Otto, 
Teacher, Essen; Duhring, Fritz, Teacher, 
Leipzig; Schulte, Elisabeth, Teacher, 
Duisburg; Witte, A., Teacher, Hustadte 
bei Buer; Petersen, Peter, Professor, 
University of Jena; Trumm, Peter, 
Teacher, Munchen; Miss Louise Diel, 
Teacher, Berlin; and Metzner, Otto, 
Teacher, Buccholz. 

On their arrival in New York, they 
will devote approximately one week to 
lectures at Teachers College dealing with 
American education. They will then 
visit outstanding educational institutions 
and school systems in the East, Middle 
West, and South. The tour will cover 
a period of three months. 


On the conclusion of the visitation 
tour, the members of the party will re- 
turn to New York City for a series of 
discussions summarizing the various as- 
pects of the lectures and visits. The 
proposed visit will afford an excellent 
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opportunity to reéstablish some of the 
broken contacts occasioned by the War. 





At the invitation of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, Dr. Paul Monroe spent some 
two weeks during the month of January 
in Porto Rico. The object of his trip 
was to make a report on the work of the 
University of Porto Rico and the Poly- 
technic Institute of San Germain. 





Since the opening of the new year a 
systematic effort has been made on the 
part of the of the Interna- 
tional Institute staff to become better 
In 


members 


acquainted with foreign students. 
achieving this purpose two small groups 
of these students are to be selected each 
month to meet with the members of the 


faculty at their homes. 





Dr. Paul Monroe's volume on 
China has just come from the press of 
the Macmillan Company. The title is 


China in Evolution. 
KIN DERGARTEN—FIRST-GRADE 


All members of the 
alumnz are cordially invited to attend 


new 


kindergarten 


a special meeting at the time of the 
inauguration of Dean William Russell. 
The meeting will be held in the Kinder- 
garten Room, Teachers College, on 
Wednesday, April 11, at 2:00 P.M. 
The topic for discussion will be “The 
Social Science Curriculum.” The 
speakers will be Professor Patty S. Hill, 
Dr. Mary M. Reed, Dr. Harold O. 
Rugg, and others. After the meeting, 
the members of the Kindergarten Club 
will serve tea to the visiting alumnz. 





Professor Patty S. Hill and others are 
giving a series of six lectures to the 
Junior League of New York. Miss Hill 
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spoke twice at the National Education 
Association meeting in Boston, once at 
the University of Boston and once at the 
North Bennett Industrial School. She 
spoke at an evening session of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in March, 





An extension course in Stamford, 
Conn., will be in charge of Professor 
Hill, Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, Miss 
Jean Betzner, and others. This course 
will lead toward the making of a kinder- 


garten-primary curriculum. 





The teachers of Paterson, N. J., have 
worked out a curriculum of social studies 
in Education 231E. This curriculum has 
been presented to the superintendent of 
schools, Professor Hill, Dr. Mary M. 
Reed, and Miss E. Mae Raymond. 





Miss Raymond will make a study of 
the kindergartens in Montclair and will 
help with a program of reconstruction. 





Members of the kindergarten—first- 
grade staff will have charge of the ex- 
hibit of materials for preschool children 
at the exhibit of the United Parents As- 
sociation at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, to be held April 21 to 26. 





Miss Edith Conard is to spend part 
of the summer of 1928 in Chicago where 
she will study problems of handwriting 
under the direction of Dr. F. E. Free- 
man. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lin- 
coln School, spent February 6, 7, and 8 
as a consultant at the Southeastern State 
Teachers College at Durant, Okla., on 
the codperative curriculum revision pro- 
gram which the institution is organizing 
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with the communities of that section of 
the state. On February 9 and 10 Dr. 
Newlon spoke at the meetings of the 
Oklahoma State Teachers Association at 
Oklahoma City. 





Mrs. Satis Coleman gave an address 
on January 24 before the Child Study 
Association of America. 

Rand McNally have just published a 
book by Mrs. Coleman, Bells, Their 
History, Legends, Making, and Uses. 


Miss Vera Sanford addressed the 
Mathematics Section of the Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education, on 
February 4 on “Problem Solving in Alge- 
bra.” She also gave a talk on “Why 
Teach Plane Geometry?” before the 
Mathematics Group of the Private 
School Teachers’ Association. 


Miss Elmina R. Lucke attended the 
“Cause and Cure of War” Conference in 
Washington, D. C. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


During the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in Boston, Professor 
William C. Bagley was scheduled to take 
part in the following sectional programs: 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges—“Twenty Years’ Progress in the 
Professionalization of Subject Matter.” 
Conference on the Professional Prepara- 
tion of Rural School Teachers—“Extent 
and Criteria of Curriculum Differentia- 
tion for Rural School Teachers.” Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
—The Significance of Unambiguous Ev- 
idence in Favor of Environmental 
Influences.” Supervisors of Student 
Teaching—“Present Trends in Teacher 
Training.” National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method—“Some Essential View- 
points in the Guidance of Teachers from 


a Teacher-Training Standpoint.” City 
Teachers College and Normal School 
Section—“The Proper Relative Emphasis 
on Subject Matter and Professional Con- 
tent in the Curricula of Teachers.” 

While in Boston Professor Bagley ad- 
dressed the noon assembly of the Teach- 
ers College of the City of Boston. 





Professor E. S. Evenden attended the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers College which was held in Bos- 
ton on February 24 and 25. He is serv- 
ing this Association as a member of the 
standing committee on Surveys and 
Standards which reported on Saturday 
afternoon. 

At the meeting of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, Feb- 
ruary 27, Professor Evenden presented 
a paper on “An Attempt to Study the 
Educational Problems of the College.” 
He also discussed the “Report of a 
Study of the Policies and Programs of 
Municipal Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions” before the City Teachers College 
and Normal School Section. 





On January 20 Professor Thomas Al- 
exander addressed the Principals’ Club 
of the Southern District of North Caro- 
lina at Gastonia. 

At Boston he presented a paper before 
a group from the Association of Depart- 
ments of Education in State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. His paper 
was entitled “Professional Education in 
Germany.” 





Professor Alexander presided at the 
conference on Education in Foreign 
Countries held in connection with the 
meeting of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on March 9. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


On the evening of February 10, Miss 
Marie Josephine Wiethan gave a lecture- 
recital in Milbank Chapel on the sub- 
ject, “Listening to Pianoforte Music.” 
Miss Wiethan will be remembered by 
former students for the recitals and 
piano illustrations which she gave in 
connection with Professor Charles H. 
Farnsworth’s courses in music history. 





The second semester opened with a 
registration which was somewhat larger 
than that of the first semester. Notable 
gains have been made in the enrollment 
of both full-time and part-time students. 
Students who are teaching a portion of 
the day or even all day have a wide 
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choice of courses which come in the 


afternoons, evenings, and on Saturdays. 





At the Boston meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Mr. N. L. 
Church discussed music in the Platoon 
Schools, and Professor Peter W. Dykema 
presided at the discussion group devoted 
to Music Education. Both assisted with 
the music at the Teachers College ban- 


quet, as did Prof. Alice E. Bivens. 





On March 26 students in Music Edu- 
cation made a unique contribution to the 
Schubert centenary. Exactly a century 
ago Schubert presented the only concert 
of his own works in which he himself 
appeared. The program was reproduced 
in minutest detail at Teachers College: 


Einladung 


zu dem Privat Concerte, welches Franz Schubert am 
26. Miirz, Abends 7 Uhr im Locale des oesterreichischen Musikvereins unter den 


Tuchlauben No. 588 zu geben die Ehre haben wird. 


Vorkommende Stucke 


1. Erster Satz eines neuen Streich Quartette vorgetragen von den Herren Béhm, 


Holz, Weisse, und Linke. 
2. a. Der Kreutzzug, von Leitner. 
b. Die Sterne, von demselben. 
c. Fischerweise, von Bar. Schlecta. 
d. Fragment aus dem Aeschylus. 


Gesange mit Begleitung des Piano 


Forte, vorgetragen von Herren 
Vogl, k. k. pensionirten Hofopern- 
sanger. 


3. Standchen von Grillparzer, Alto Solo und Chor, vorgetragen von Fraulein Joseph- 
ine Fréhlich und den Schilerinnen des Conservatoriums. 

4. Neues Trio fiir das Piano Forte, Violin und Violincello, vorgetragen von den 
Herren Carl Maria von Boklet, Béhm und Linke. 

5. Auf dem Strome, von Rellstab. Gesang mit Begleitung des Piano Forte, vorge- 
tragen von den Herren Tietze und Lewy dem Jiingern. 

6. Die Allmacht, von Ladislaus Pyrker, Gesang mit Begleitung des Piano Forte, 


vorgetragen von Herrn Vogl. 


7. Schlachtgesang von Klopfstock, Doppelchor fiir Mannerstimmen. 
Sammtliche Musikstiicke sind von der Composition des Concertgebers. 
Eintrittskarten zu fl. 3 W.W. sind in den Kunsthandlungen der Herren 
Haslinger, Diabelli und Leidesdorf zu haben. 
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NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Elizabeth Burgess addressed the 
Educational Section of the Connecticut 
Graduate Nurse Association at its an- 
nual meeting held on February 7 in New 
Haven, Conn. 





Miss Marie Puls, Miss Nora Nagle, 
and Miss Gladys Adams have been ap- 
pointed Assisting Scholars in Nursing 
Education for the Spring session. They 
will assist in the Public Health Nurs- 
ing division. 





The Nursing Education department is 
joining with the unofficial health organ- 
ization of New York City in giving a 
reception in honor of Miss Amelia Grant, 
who began her work as director of the 
new Bureau of Nursing created in the 
Health Department of the City of New 
York on February 1, 1928. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Lily Jones (A.M. 1927) has 
been made Supervisor for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for the 
South covering Alabama and Mississippi. 

Miss Ruth King (B. S. 1925) has been 
made Supervisor for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for the metro- 
politan area, New York City. 

Miss Ruth Occomy has gone to Li- 
beria to develop a nursing service and 
start a school of nursing for native girls 
in a new Mission hospital which has 
just been completed by the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spent 
the week of January 30-February 3 in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where he gave a se- 
ries of ten lectures to the teachers of 


Kalamazoo and vicinity. The general 
subject of the lectures was “Education 
for a Changing Civilization.” 

In connection with this trip Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick spoke on February 3 in 
Battle Creek to an audience of public 
school teachers and faculty and students 
of Battle Creek College. On February 
4 he spoke to the teachers of Grand 
Rapids. On Saturday evening, February 
4, he was the guest for dinner of the 
Teachers College Club of Ann Arbor 
and spoke to the club and members of the 
University of Michigan faculty who 
were guests of the club. 





Professor Kilpatrick spent February 
5 in Toronto, Canada, leading a discus- 
sion group of Y.M.C.A. secretaries from 
various parts of Canada on the subject 
of boys’ work. He spent February 6 in 
Ottawa, Canada, lecturing twice to the 
public school teachers on “How Learn- 
ing Comes” and “The Demands of the 
Times on Our Schools.” He spoke in 
Chicago on February 18 to the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education, his subject being “Discipline 
and Character.” 





On February 13 Dr. Kilpatrick spoke 
over the radio from Station WEAF on 
the subject, “New Schools for a New 
Age,” the lecture being the first of a 
series by educators in New York. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Speyer School Alumni Association, 
composed of young men who grad- 
uated when the experimental junior high 
school was under the direction of Teach- 
ers College ten years ago, has continued 
so successfully that it has opened per- 
manent headquarters in the Salmon 
Building, West 42nd Street. 
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Professor Thomas H. Briggs plans to 
spend his year of sabbatical leave in 
writing and in travel, mostly on the 
Western Coast. He expects to be in 
residence, teaching as usual, during the 
Summer Sessions of 1928 and 1929. 





During the Spring session, Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring is offering a new 
course, called “Teaching the Individual.” 
Students enrolled in the course give their 
special attention to discovering techniques 
for working out devices for taking care 
of individual differences in 
teaching, with special emphasis on dif- 


classroom 
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ferentiated assignments. The high school 
of the Horace Mann School for Girls 
is being used as a laboratory for a study 
of individual case problems. 





Five students from the major course 
for high school principals took part in 
the high school section of the Florida 
Educational Survey, January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 10. The group, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. D. Cocking, made an 
intensive study of forty high schools, 
The members of the group were Edgar 
G. Johnston, H. H. Hill, J. A. Holley, 
W. W. Knox, and J. L. Memory. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 





President: Mr. Frank PickELt, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FAannigs W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessts Lez Gampritt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KaTHERINE I. SHeRwin, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynowps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Errig Tayvor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustee: 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Arrica—SouTtH Arrica CLusB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 
Cape Town, South Africa Fayetteville, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 


Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 


Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 
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ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
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Cuina—East Cuina Cus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

CONNECTICUT—NEw Haven CLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

CoNNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Dr. Raymond Mosher 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 

GeorGIA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Georcta—StTaTE CLusB 

' Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SouTH Benp CLus 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
11§ North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss McBeth 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


KansAs—WICHITA CLUB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

LovuIsIANA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Matne—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 

MaryLanp—StaTe Cius 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 


\IicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicHIGAN—BatTtT_e Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 
MicHiGAN—GrRaAND Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MicHiGAN — NorTHERN MIUCHIGAN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 
MiNNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Ethel Allen 
1112 S.E. 8th Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missourt—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Missourt—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mussourt—STaTE CLuB 
Miss Clara Evans 
E. C. White School 
Kansas City, Mo. 

New YorK—Burrato CLus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CAROLINA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Oxn10—AKRON CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

Oxu10o—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

On10o—CINcINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oxu10—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
11311 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Miss Mary C. Frederick 
Mill School 
Cleveland, O. 

Oxn1to—Kent Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

Oxn10—Totepo Ciups 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 

PRESIDENTS 

CLass OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 
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OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Haragissurc CLus 
Miss Helen Krall 
221 S. 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—State Cius 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 


V ERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VircInia—STATE CLuB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


West Vircinta—State Ciups 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Dept. of Education 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WiIsconsin—StTaTE CLusB 
Miss Flora Menzel 
Milwaukee Teachers Association 
c/o Board of Education 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

OF CLASSES 

CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 
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Cass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLAss OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
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425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 

CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
MINNESOTA 


The following officers of the Teachers 
College Club of Minnesota were elected 
for 1928: President, Professor C. W. 
Boardman, University High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Ethel Allen, 1112 S.E. Eighth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
CONNECTICUT 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Teachers College Club was 
held at New Haven, on February 11, 
following a luncheon at the New Haven 
Lawn Club. The president, Mr. Perci- 
val Barnes, presided. 


Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of 
Education for Connecticut, and a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Club, gave a most 
interesting talk on the problems of edu- 
cation in Porto Rico. Dr. Meredith was 


a member of a group sent to the Island 
last spring by the International Institute 
of Teachers College to make a survey of 
conditions there. 

The club was particularly fortunate at 
this time in having for its guest and rep- 
resentative from Teachers College, Dr. 
I. L. Kandel of the International Insti- 
tute, who spoke of conditions in Mexico 
and some South American countries. Dr. 
Kandel gathered his data during visits 
made to these countries at the request 
of their respective governments. The 
treatment of the political, economic and 
educational problems and conditions was 
so very clear and sympathetic that much 
was accomplished toward building up a 
better understanding and more friendly 
feeling for these Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, of the De- 
partment of Education, Yale University, 
was unanimously voted an_ honorary 


member of the Club. 








~~ oo no 
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It has been the custom for many years 
to hold the annual meeting of the Club 
in February at the time of the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. During the past 
few years, however, in order to meet the 
growing needs of the teachers, the work 
of the association has been expanded 
until at present there are six or more 
different departments within the state as- 
sociation which meet at this time, in- 
stead of one large meeting held in the 
morning, as formerly. 

As would be expected, many graduates 
and former students of Teachers Col- 
lege are actively associated with these 
different departments. This has inter- 
fered seriously with a full attendance at 
the annual and only meeting of the state 
club. To avoid these conflicts and to 
make it possible for the many graduates 
and former students of Teachers College 
to meet at least once during the year, it 
was voted to divide the state into four 
areas with a vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Club elected for each. By this 
plan the vice-president would be expected 
to arrange for a meeting in his area at 
an advantageous time during the fall. 
The annual meeting in February is to 
be continued as before, but with some 
definite plan for attendance based on the 
action of these sectional meetings. 

The Club elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
Percival S. Barnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, East Hartford, Conn.; Vice- 
Presidents, (Hartford area) Mr. Frank- 
lin E. Pierce, State Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Hartford, Conn.; 
(Bridgeport area) Mr. J. H. Brill, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn.; 
(Norwich area) Mr. Martin Robertson, 
50 Pleasant Street, Putnam, Conn.; 
(New Haven area) Mrs. A. W. Jen- 


nings, 1172 Chapel Street, New Haven 
Conn.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Ray- 
mond M. Mosher, State Normal School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Teachers College Club of Phila- 
delphia met for luncheon on January 21 
at Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. About 
one hundred twenty-five guests were 
present. 


The event of greatest interest was a 
visit from Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College. Dr. Briggs brought 
news of personal interest from friends 
at Teachers College and of new activi- 
ties being carried on. Then, in his happy 
manner and with vivid illustration, he 
developed the theme “What Does Edu- 
cation Mean to You?” leading to the 
conclusion that education manifests it- 
self in an increased number of interests, 
in a variety of interests, and in the deep- 
ening of those interests. 

The nominating committee then pro- 
posed the following as officers of the 
Club for the coming year: President, 
Mr. Edward Snow, Principal of Junior 
High School, Lower Merion, Pa.; Vice- 
President, Miss Margaret Schliph, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Florence Turner, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Miss Lucy Queal, 
Farm Journal Staff, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. James Miller, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Smelt- 
zer, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

There was an expression of renewed 
interest in the Club, culminating in the 
appointment of a committee to study op- 
portunities for expansion of work and 
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This committee will bring before 
the Club at a later meeting suggestions 
for improvement in objectives and in 
activities. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
LOS ANGELES 


The annual meeting of the Teachers 
College Club of Los Angeles, Calif., was 
held Thursday morning, December 22, at 
8 o'clock at the Women’s Athletic Club. 
There were one hundred seven in at- 
tendance. Dr. David Snedden, who was 
a speaker at the California Teachers 
Association at Los Angeles, was the 
guest of honor and speaker. Dr. Sned- 
den discussed recent developments at 
Teachers College and brought news of 
various members of the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty past and present, their ac- 
tivities, whereabouts, and plans for the 
future. 

At the close of the meeting an election 
was held which resulted in the reélection 
of those who had been in office for the 
current year. They are: President, Su- 
perintendent Harry M. Shafer; Vice- 
President, Miss Nellie I. Potter; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Lela M. Aultman. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Susan F. West (A.M. 1924) is state 
president of the Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association for 1927-28. 

Anna Margaret Megahan (B.S. 1917) 
is assistant to the superintendent of sup- 
plies, administration department, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 
“This work includes taking care of the 
printing of all forms, seeing to the re- 
pairs needed and purchase of furniture 
and equipment used by the thirty-two 
branches of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary.” 

M. Channing Wagner (A.M. 1923) is 


needs. 


She writes: 
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president of the Delaware State ‘leach- 
ers Association. 

Cullen Coleman Daniel (A.M. 1922) 
is pastor of the Church Street Metho- 
dist Church, Selma, Ala. 

Paul M. Munro (A.M. 1923) is su- 
perintendent of schools, Selma, Ala. 

Robert P. Carroll (A.M. 1920, Ph.D. 
1927) recently finished a survey of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Syra- 
cuse in which approximately ten thousand 
children were tested with the McCall 
Multi-Mental Scale. Next summer Dr. 
Carroll will teach in the University of 
Tennessee, taking over the work of Dr. 
Joseph E. Avent, who is to be away to 
do research and writing. 

William J. Williams (A.M. 1920) is 
head of the department of education and 
director of the summer school, Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kan. 

Ada Beezley, R.N. (Student 1902) is 
manager of Reed Farm, Valley Cottage, 
N. Y., where convalescent mothers and 
children are cared for, manager of Mar- 
tine Farm, White Plains, N. Y., cardiac 
convalescent home, and manager of 
Nichols Cottage for cardiac convalescent 
boys at Valley Cottage, N. Y. 

Leonora Dowdall Riley (B.S. 1927) 
is training teacher, Grade II, in the Mc- 
Murry Training School, Northern IIli- 
nois Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Bertha N. Baldwin (B.S. 1909) has 
been food specialist since April, 1927, 
at the Delineator Home Institute, But- 
terick Publishing Co., New York City. 

Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905) 
of the School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, addressed the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at the 
Boston meeting, on the subject of 
State Revenues.” En route to Boston 
and return Professor Swift delivered ad- 
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dresses as follows: Detroit Teachers 
College, Detroit, Mich., “Education as 
a National Problem’; Cleveland, O., 
“Responsibility of the State in Financing 
Education”; Harvard Graduate Educa- 
tion Club, “New Plans for State Aid”; 
Women’s Congress, Syracuse, N. Y., 
“Education as a National Problem.” 

F. G. Jones (A.M. 1920) was asso- 
ciate professor of education and philoso- 
phy, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Tex., from 1920 to 1926. He has been 
professor of secondary education since 
1926, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex. He writes: “Texas Chris- 
tian University is an institution enroll- 
ing about 1,600 with an endowment 
above four million. The education de- 
partment enrolls nearly five hundred, 
with full recognition of the State for 
certification of education courses, this in 
common with all other standard senior 
colleges in Texas meeting requirements 
of the state department of education.” 

Esther M. Dunham (B.S. 1924), who 
was sixth grade supervising teacher, 
University Training School, of Kalama- 
zoo State Teachers College, has been 
granted leave of absence for the remain- 
der of the year to complete work at 
Teachers College for her Master’s de- 
gree. Others on leave of absence for 
work at Teachers College are Edith E. 
Beechel (A.M. 1927), Lilian L. Stevens 
(Student 1927-28), Mabel B. Olson 
(Student 1923), and Jeannette Smith 
(B.S. 1924). 

Omer Carmichael (A.M. 1924), su- 
pervising principal of public schools, 
Tampa, Fla., is planning to spend next 
summer at Teachers College. 

James Lowell Hypes (A.M. 1923, 
Ph.D. 1927), who has been for the past 
six years associate professor of educa- 
tion at Connecticut Agricultural Col- 


lege, Storrs, Conn., has been appointed 
sociologist on the Experiment Station 
staff, Storrs, Conn. He is directing a 
research in the occupational analysis of 
Connecticut farmers. He is also giving 
courses in sociology and educational psy- 
chology at Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Walter B. Jones (Ph.D. 1926) has 
been for the past year research professor 
of education, starting a new division of 
research in higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kathleen Crowley (B.S. 1925) spoke 
in Memphis, Tenn., last October at the 
Fourteenth Recreation Congress of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America on “What Kind of Recrea- 
tion Do Girls Want?” She has also 
written an article on the use of health 
motion picture films, entitled “See a 
Movie and Live Longer.” It appeared 
in the January number of the National 
Board of Review Magazine, and is to 
appear in Survey and Visual Education. 

Warren P. Norton (A.M. 1923) will 
sever his connections on April 1 with the 
Sharpsville, Pa., schools, where he has 
been supervising principal for the past 
six years, and will take up his duties as 
superintendent of the Meadville, Pa., 
schools. 

Rose A. Corrigan (B.S. 1915, A.M. 
1920) writes: “My present official posi- 
tion is ‘Master’ of the Shurtleff School 
District, Boston, Mass. ‘Master’ in 
Boston means principal. My work is 
that of administrative and supervising 
principal. The grades in my district in- 
clude kindergarten through grade nine. 
Thus we have elementary and junior 
high under one directorship. There are 
three brick buildings and three portable 
structures with forty teachers.” 

Katharine Harper (B.S. 1918, A.M. 
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1926), who is cafeteria director and ad- 
junct professor of foods at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex., has 
been notified that she will be presented 
as one of the twenty-five outstanding 
graduates at the twenty-fifth commence- 
ment of the College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Tex. 

Olive Yeoman (A.M. 1927) is as- 
sistant principal and teacher of English 
in the High School, Hays, Kans. 

Frank C. Touton (A.M. 1917, Ph.D. 
1919) is director of educational research 
and service, president’s staff, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Ariadne Gilbert (B.S. 1922), besides 
teaching in the High School, Plainfield, 
N. J., is writing for various magazines. 

Louise H. Lawton (B.S. 1916), who 
is head of the industrial arts department, 
The Park School of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is at Teachers College for the 
Spring Session working for her Master's 
degree. 

Clara M. Hill (A.M. 1920) is direc- 
tor of Colegio Juarez, school of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the M. E. Church, at Guanajuato, Gto, 
Mex. 
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